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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HIS will be my last message as president of the Association. 

I should like to make use of the opportunity thus provided to 

thank the members and fellow officers for their very great 
assistance over a three-year period. It has been both a pleasure and 
an honor to serve the Association over this period. I shall be more 
than happy to help my successor in any way possible. 

The past three years have been critical ones due to the influence 
of rising costs of printing upon our more or less limited and fixed 
income from membership. Our magazine has become increasingly 
expensive. I believe we have weathered the worst of this storm. 
There has been some leveling off in the costs of printing, which 
mounted very rapidly in a short time. The increase in dues does 
not appear to have produced a loss in membership of any appreci- 
able degree and therefore represents an increase in income. While 
I do not have the statistics at hand, I believe I am right in saying 
we have had some net increase in membership. 

Some of the problems of approach to rr increases in mem- 
bership, I believe, have been solved. Use will be made of Melville 
Boyer’s fine article on the contents of the magazine in terms of 
value to the schools in carrying on a systematic. campaign to secure 
school memberships. PENNSYLVANIA History is now listed in the 
recently released new State course of study in social studies at the 
secondary level as essential supplementary reading. I am sure we 
shall have the full cooperation of State educational leaders in 
promoting increased use of the magazine. 

As a result of action taken last spring at its annual meeting, we 
shall enter the active historical societies in the Pennsylvania Feder- 
ation of Historical Societies as members of the Association. This is 
effective as of this issue. This will be followed with an active pro- 
gram to interest the full membership of the societies in the maga- 
zine as a source of information on Pennsylvania historical activity 
and a Statewide magazine of Commonwealth history. 

A further major contribution toward a sounder operating posi- 
tion has been made through the fine cooperation of Dean Ben 
Euwema of the School of Liberal Arts at The Pennsylvania State 
College. Upon his recommendation, the College has agreed to 
allocate nearly one thousand dollars for clerical assistance to the 
Association secretary. This will improve facilities for conducting 
membership drives and taking care of the paper work involved in 
our growth. The task of the secretary will be made somewhat less 
burdensome and many things may now be done which could not 
be done earlier. 

Not the least of our accomplishments has been the successful fill- 
ing of the all-important post of Editor, vacated by the removal of 
Dr. Milton Hamilton to our sister State of New York. Dr. Paul 
A. W. Wallace, in my opinion, which I find is shared by many 
others, is working wonders with PENNSYLVANIA History. The 
assistance of Donald H. Kent and other members of the editorial 
staff, including the work of Dr. J. Cutler Andrews as editor of 
book reviews, is also acknowledged as contributing to steady im- 
provement of the magazine which was already a fine journal. At 
long last, we seem to have solved the problem of producing a 
scholarly magazine but one which has plenty of human interest 
and readability in terms of the quality and the range of its contents. 

S. K. STEvENs 
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“THE TENTS OF GRACE” IN LONGFELLOW’S 
EVANGELINE: THEIR HISTORY AND FATE 


By Rose M. Davis 


| Pigrttaatennapntti Evangeline may be regarded as a bit of 
American folklore. Most readers familiar with the poem, if 
asked to recall its historical background, would remember that it 
begins with the deportation of the Acadians in 1755, includes a 
visit to their French compatriots in Louisiana, and ends with the 
yellow fever epidemic of 1793 in Philadelphia. Historical references 
during the remainder of Evangeline’s wanderings would be dimly 
recollected if at all, although she encounters briefly the War of 
the Revolution and another significant but forgotten chapter of 
American history, the Moravian missions among the Indians. 

It is well known to students of American literature that Cooper 
and Longfellow did not portray the Indian from first hand know]l- 
edge but made use of earlier writings, including those of the 
Moravian missionary, John Heckewelder. There is, however, little 
or no general knowledge about the actual history of the Moravian 
missions, though it constitutes one of the darkest and most tragic 
pages in the long story of Indian-white relationships. But few 
references to these events are to be found in American historical 
fiction. A forgotten novel, Charles Killbuck, by Francis Huebner, 
published in 1902, is a fictionalized account of the missions in Ohio, 
based upon the writings of the missionaries and told from the 
point of view of an Indian. Zane Grey in The Spirit of the Border 
(1906) gives a completely distorted account of the massacre of 
the Christian Indians at Gnadenhiitten.* 


*In this fiction the Christian Indians are massacred by their unconverted 
kinsmen, instigated by the Girtys and other white renegades, while the real 
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In The Pioneers and The Pathfinder, Leatherstocking and Chin- 
gachcook have had contact with the Moravian missionaries at some 
place far from the scene and at some indefinite time in the past. 
In The Deerslayer, however, they have recently been in contact 
with the Moravians “down in the Delaware country,” that is, in 
Pennsylvania.? The time of the action, according to the author, is 
between 1740 and 1745. The earliest Moravian mission in North 
America, except for the one in Georgia, was established in 1740 in 
New York State near the Connecticut border,’ and it was not 
until 1746 that some of their converts followed the missionaries 
to Pennsylvania.* Count von Zinzendorf, the Moravian leader, 
preached to the Indians of the Susquehanna valley in 1742 but 
made no converts.® 

Hiawatha is Indian mythology and could make no use of events 
of so late a date, but that Longfellow was interested in the history 
of the missions, as well as in the information about the Indians to 
be gleaned from the writings of the missionaries, is suggested by 
a single line in Evangeline. After his heroine has found the deserted 
hunter’s lodge in the Michigan forests, she continues her wander- 
ings, 


Now in the Tents of Grace of the meek Moravian missions 
Now in the noisy camps and battlefields of the Army.°® 


So historically accurate is this brief passage that Huebner intro- 
duces Evangeline as a character in his fiction and expands these 
two lines into several chapters. 

Gnadenhiitten, or “Tents of Grace,” was a favorite among those 
benign place-names with which the missionaries dotted the blood- 
stained wilderness: Gnadensee in Connecticut; Friedenshiitten, 


perpetrators, the border militia under the leadership of “Captain” William- 
son, stand by unwilling, because of fear and indifference, to interfere. 

A factual account of the massacre is given in an article entitled “Gnaden- 
aoe by W. D. Howells in the Atlantic Monthly, XXIII (1869), pp. 

-115. 

*Edmund de Schweinitz, The Life and Times of David Zeisberger, the 
Western Pioneer and Apostle of the Indians (Philadelphia, 1870), pp. 97-99, 
117 n. This secondary source is used freely throughout this paper, supple- 
— by the original accounts. I have not found it in disagreement with 
them. 

* Ibid., pp. 140-141. 
5 Tbid., pp. 110-113. 
° Part II, lines 576-577. 
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Friedenstadt in Pennsylvania; Salem, Schénbrunn, Lichtenau, 
Pilgerruh, and Goshen in Ohio. Gnadenhiitten was the name be- 
stowed upon settlements in three different localities, extending 
from the vicinity of Bethlehem in Pennsylvania to the banks of 
the Clinton River in Macomb County, Michigan.’ The auspicious- 


ness of the name did not save two of these settlements from mas- 
sacre and destruction. 


Longfellow’s familiarity with the work of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries dates from his college years. On November 9, 1823, he 
wrote to his mother from Bowdoin that he had been reading 


Heckewelder’s Account of the History, Manners, and 
Customs of the Indian Nations of Pennsylvania and the 
Neighboring States.* This is a very interesting volume, 
and exhibits in a new and more agreeable light the char- 
acter of this reviled and persecuted race. It appears from 
this account of them and of their customs (and I see no 
reason why he should not be relied upon as correct, since 
he passed the greater part of a long life amongst the In- 
dians) that they are a race possessing magnanimity, 
generosity, benevolence, and pure religion without hypoc- 
risy. .. . They have been most barbarously maltreated by 
the whites, both in word and deed. We have heard them 
branded as a very scandal upon humanity,—cruel, mali- 
cious, wicked, and without natural affection. Their out- 
rages !—what ear has not heard of them a thousand times? 
whilst the white people who rendered their cruelty more 
cruel, their barbarity more vindictive, publish abroad the 
crimes and thank heaven in their hypocrisy, that they are 
not like these persecuted heathen.® 


Here we have Hiawatha in the germ, and more than thirty years 
later when the poet was engaged upon that work we find in his 
diary under date of September 19, 1854, that he was “Working 
away with Tanner, Heckewelder, and sundry other books about 


™ The first of these was on Mahoning Creek near the present site of Lehigh- 
ton, Pa. (it was later moved across the Lehigh River to the site of Weissport, 
Pa.) ; the second, in Ohio, near the site of the present Gnadenhiitten, is the 
subject of this article; the third, New Gnadenhiitten, in Michigan, was 
abandoned in 1786. See de Schweinitz, 141 n., 214, 381 and n., 571 and n. 

® John Heckewelder, An Account of the History, Manners, and Customs 
of the Indian Nations, who once Inhabited Pennsylvania and the Neighbor- 
ing States, Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of the 
American Philosophical Society (Philadelphia, 1819), I. 
*Lawrance Thompson, Young Longfellow (New York, 1938), pp. 352-353. 
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the Indians.”’*° The line in Evangeline (1847) indicates that he 
had remembered the Moravians through the intervening years. 

Longfellow may have intended his chronology here as elsewhere 
in the poem to be vague, and he may have intended the “Tents 
of Grace” to stand for any Moravian mission in the wilderness, 
but if he had in mind one of the places actually called Gnaden- 
hiitten, then Evangeline’s visit followed by one to the camps and 
battlefields of the army is historically possible. She could not have 
visited the settlement of that name in Pennsylvania, for it was 
destroyed by French Indians in October, 1755, shortly after the 
deportation of the Acadians. Her sojourn only a few lines before 
the “Tents of Grace” passage in “the depths of the Michigan for- 
ests” suggests that Longfellow may have had vaguely in mind the 
settlement in that state called New Gnadenhiitten, but it will 
be noted that “the long sad years glide on” between the finding of 
the deserted hunter’s lodge and the visit to the “Tents of Grace.” 
New Gnadenhiitten was founded in July, 1782, after all military 
action had ended, and occupied until April, 1786. The United 
States was at war with the Indians intermittently between 1790 
and 1795, but Evangeline lived “many years” in Philadelphia be- 
fore the outbreak of the plague in 1793. Therefore a visit to the 
settlement which, from its founding in October, 1772, until its 
destruction in March, 1782, flourished on the banks of the Musk- 
ingum (now the Tuscarawas) River in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, 
followed by visits to the camps and battlefields of the Revolution 
would be chronologically possible. 

Undoubtedly all this is being much too literal in interpreting a 
poetic fiction. A point of more interest is that it is characteristic 
of Longfellow that he should have selected for emphasis only the 
spiritual grace and the meekness of the Moravian missions and 
should have spared Evangeline and the reader any hint of how 
these Tents of Grace were soaked in the blood of the meek. During 
the period of her wanderings through the Great Northwest, these 
areas were the scene of some of the worst wartime atrocities in 
our history, committed by both Indians and whites. Our historical 
texts tend to hurry over the fact that the white man sometimes 
went to school to the Indian and learned from him to use the 

Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 


1891), II, 276. It is well known that Longfellow’s principal source for 
Hiawatha was the work of Henry Rowe Schoolcraft. 
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tomahawk and the scalping knife and to kill without regard to age, 
sex, or physical condition. 

The efforts made by the Moravian missionaries during a pe- 
riod of over seventy years between 1735 and 1808 in Georgia, 
New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, to establish 
permanent Christian settlements among the Indians may be de- 
scribed as one of the great heroic failures of history, a failure 
made inevitable by the defeat of the Indian himself. The dream of 
their leader, David Zeisberger, of “a Christian Indian state in the 
midst of the aboriginal domain,” from which “benign influences 
would stream forth and enlighten the land”™* was against the whole 
trend of American history. In this article space will allow only the 
briefest summary of the missionary activities before telling in 
detail the story of the settlement which Evangeline in her wander- 
ings seems most likely to have happened upon. In the fate of this 
settlement is contained much of the significance of the whole story. 

The Moravians shared with the Quakers principles which for- 
bade their engaging in or giving their support to any kind of 
military action.’* After being driven from their first American 
refuge in Georgia because of their refusal during the war between 
England and Spain (1739) to fight with the English settlers against 
the Spaniards of Florida, they came to Pennsylvania where they 
founded Bethlehem.’* They were pietists, what the Anglicans in 
the eighteenth century called “enthusiasts”; they had the “other 
world” point of view. But they did not lack a concern for the uses 
of this world. Heckewelder expresses his belief that “the introduc- 
tion of Christianity among the Indians” was “the forerunner to- 
wards their civilization.”'* The missionaries considered themselves 


“De Schweinitz, 413. 

™By an Act of the English Parliament of 1749 the Moravians were 
exempted from military service and the taking of oaths in the colonies (see 
John W. Jordan, “Bethlehem during the Revolution. Extracts from the 
Diaries in the Moravian Archives at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania,” Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, XII [1888], 385). The Moravians 
no longer adhere to these restrictions. In The Pioneers (ch. XIII) Leather- 
stocking represents Chingachcook as having been “Christianized by the 
Moravians,” but in other of the Leatherstocking Tales he extenuates the 
latter’s taking of scalps on the grounds that it was one of the Indian’s 
“gifts” (see The Deerslayer, chs. IX, X; The Last of the Mohicans, ch. 
XIV). Chingachcook was no true Moravian convert, for the exercise of such 
“gifts” was expressly forbidden by the Moravians to their converts. 

* De Schweinitz, pp. 22-24. 

™“ Heckewelder, A Narrative of the Mission of the United Brethren among 
the Delaware and Mohegan Indians, from its Commencement, in the Year 
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“as messengers of the God of Peace, who himself had pronounced 
a blessing on the peacemakers; . . . The Christian Indians under 
their care,” he continues, “obedient to the commandment of God: 


‘thou shalt not kill’—. . . strove to live in peace with all man- 
kind... ."* 


To their sorrow one community of the Moravian converts 


learned this pacific lesson too well, as the subsequent events of 
our story will reveal. 

The New York-Connecticut mission where Cooper’s “Mo- 
hicans”’® must have made their contact with the Moravians was 
eventually abandoned, and some of these converts followed the 
missionaries back to Pennsylvania.‘* Continued pressure by white 
settlers, especially their retaliations during Pontiac’s War, caused 
the Moravians to move their converts first to the Susquehanna 
valley,'® then to western Pennsylvania,’® and finally in 1772 to the 
banks of the present Tuscarawas River in Ohio, where they built 
four towns and flourished for nearly ten years.*° 

Zeisberger’s biographer describes the Tuscarawas valley as it 
appeared when the Moravians, who preceded the first regular white 


1740, to the Close of the Year 1808 (Philadelphia, 1820), p. 307. Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge expresses an opposite opinion: “For until a savage is civil- 
ized, and is brought to cultivate the soil, and have a fixed residence, he 
differs in nothing from the wolf or the bear, as to any possibility of implant- 
ing systems of faith, or truths of religion.” (Modern Chivalry, ed. Claude 
M. Newlin [New York, 1937], p. 626.) For further discussion of this question 
see Edward Rondthaler, Life of John Heckewelder (Philadelphia, 1847). 
As this narrative will show, the Moravian missionaries actually carried on 
the civilizing and the Christianizing processes simultaneously. 

* Heckewelder, Narrative, vi. 

* Heckewelder believed that the Mahicans (Mahicanni) of the Hudson 
River Valley and the Mohegans of Connecticut were the same tribe, desig- 
nated by him as “Mohicans” (see Account of the History of the Indian Na- 
tions, p. 77). According to the Handbook of the American Indians North of 
Mexico, ed. Frederick Webb Hodge (Washington, 1907), these two related 
tribes had had no political connection within the memory of white men (see 
under “Mohegans,” Part I, p. 926; see also De Cost Smith, Martyrs of the 
Oblong and the Little Nine [Caldwell, Idaho, 1948], p. 27). In 1740 Chris- 
tian Rauch began a mission among the Mahicans at Shekomeko, Dutchess 
County, New York, and in 1742 extended it to the Scaticook, a mixed band 
of Mahican and other tribes, settled just across the line near the present 
Kent, Connecticut (see Handbook, under “Missions,” Part I, p. 880). Cooper, 
like Heckewelder, identifies these Mahicans with the Mohegans of Con- 
necticut. The young Uncas is represented as the grandson of the historical 
Mohegan chief, Uncas (see The Last of the Mohicans, ch. XXX). 

7 See note 4 above. 

* De pp. 310-316. 

® Tbid., 2. 


» Ibid., a 371-377, 381 and n., 386, 434-435, 477. 
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settlers into Ohio, began erecting their towns as “Although a 
wilderness, no less a land of plenty.” 


It extended a distance of nearly eighty miles, inclosed on 
both sides by hills, at the foot of which lay wide plains 
terminating abruptly in bluffs, or sloping gently to the 
lower bottoms through which the river flowed. 


These plains were well wooded, the soil fruitful, and the river well 
supplied with fish.** 

The first of the towns in this area, Schonbrunn, was started on 
May 3, 1772, and when late in August a group of “Mohicans” 
arrived, they were advised to settle ten miles down the river, where 
they built Gnadenhiitten.** Heckewelder has left us no description 
of the latter town beyond the fact that it “lay on a high bluff,” 
but we may get some idea of it from his description of Schénbrunn, 
“the largest and handsomest town” the Christian Indians had built, 


containing upwards of sixty dwelling houses, most of 
which were of squared timbers. The street, from east to 
west, was long and of a proper width; from the centre, 
where the chapel stood, another run [sic] off to the 
north.” 


The chapel at Schénbrunn was 40 feet by 36, and that at Gnaden- 
htitten somewhat smaller. Both were 


built of squared timbers, and shingle roofed, with a cupola 
and bell. The towns being regularly laid out, the streets 
wide and kept clean, and the cattle kept out by means of 
fences, gave the whole a neat appearance, and excited 
the astonishment of all visitors.” 


Under the guidance of their teachers the Indian converts were 
changing from a hunting to an agricultural people, raising grain, 
cattle, and poultry.27 Heckewelder describes them as living chiefly 
on their crops and cattle. Besides this, 


Ibid., pp. 372-373. 
™ Heckewelder, Narrative, pp. 117-118. 
Tbid., pp. 125-126. 

* Tbid., p. 256. 

Tbid., p. 157. 

* Ibid., pp. 128-129. 
™De Schweinitz, p. 424. 
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* De eae pp. 310-316. 

Tbid., 62. 

» Tbid., a 371-377, 381 and n., 386, 434-435, 477. 
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both sides by hills, at the foot of which lay wide plains 
terminating abruptly in bluffs, or sloping gently to the 
lower bottoms through which the river flowed. 


These plains were well wooded, the soil fruitful, and the river well 
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The first of the towns in this area, Schénbrunn, was started on 
May 3, 1772,?* and when late in August a group of “Mohicans” 
arrived, they were advised to settle ten miles down the river, where 
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of the latter town beyond the fact that it “lay on a high bluff,”** 
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built of squared timbers, and shingle roofed, with a cupola 
and bell. The towns being regularly laid out, the streets 
wide and kept clean, and the cattle kept out by means of 
fences, gave the whole a neat appearance, and excited 
the astonishment of all visitors.** 


Under the guidance of their teachers the Indian converts were 
changing from a hunting to an agricultural people, raising grain, 
cattle, and poultry.2*? Heckewelder describes them as living chiefly 
on their crops and cattle. Besides this, 


Tbid., pp. 372-373. 
= Heckewelder, Narrative, pp. 117-118. 
Tbid., pp. 125-126. 

* Tbid., p. 256. 

Tbid., p. 157. 

* [bid., pp. 128-129. 
™De Schweinitz, p. 424. 
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the Christian Indians were well known by their dress, 

which was plain and decent, no sign of paint to be seen 

on their skin or clothes, they wore no feathers about 

their heads, neither did they shave and trim them as every 

rey warrior does ; but wore their hair as the Christians 
28 


The Ohio missions seem to have reached their ‘highest point of 
prosperity in the year 1775 with 414 Indian converts at the end 
of that year. The “peace and rest enjoyed by the Indian congre- 
gation” during that year “was favorable to visitors, who came in 
numbers to hear the gospel preached ; so that the chapel at Schén- 
brunn, although large, was too small to contain them.”*° 

An English traveler, Nicholas Cresswell, visiting the missions 
in August of that year, noted at the meeting, contrary to his ex- 
pectations, 


the greatest regularity, order, and decorum, I ever saw in 
any place, of Worship, in my life. With that solemnity of 
behavior and modest religious deportment would do honor 
to the first religious society on earth, and put a bigot or 
enthusiast out of countenance. The parson was a Dutch- 
man, but preached in English. He had an Indian inter- 
preter, who explained it to the Indians by sentences. They 
sung in the Indian language. 


Crossing the Muskingum River, he went to “Kanantohead [Gnad- 
enhiitten], another pretty Moravian town, but not so large as 
Wale-hak-tap-poke.”** 

The War of the Revolution, which was to result in the ruin of 
the missions, was at its beginning very remote from them. While 
the embattled farmers of Massachusetts were fighting the Battle 
of Lexington on April 19, 1775, Zeisberger was examining con- 


* Narrative, p. 318. Colonel George Morgan, Indian agent for the Western 
District, was astonished at the progress shown by the Indian converts, prais- 
ing their industry, cleanliness, and order as giving them “a claim to be 
ranked among the civilized part of mankind. . That to him it was now 
evident that the Indians, when living by themselves and out of connection 
with the white people, could easily be brought to a state of civilization . 

(De Schweinitz, pp. 424-425 n. [quoted from a manuscript of Heckewelder’s 
in the Bethlehem Archives] ). 

® Heckewelder, Narrative, p. 144. 

p. 125, 

“The Journal of Nicholas Cresswell, 1774-1777 (London, 1925), pp. 106- 
107; see also De Cost Smith, p. 179. 
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verts for church-membership in the Mission House of Schénbrunn.** 

It soon became apparent, however, that the missions were caught 
between two fires. The American Congress, perhaps knowing too 
well what they would be unloosing if they encouraged Indian war- 
fare, urged the Indians to remain neutral,** but it is well known that 
the British sought the alliance and active aid of the savages. The 
missions continued to prosper during 1776,%* but their troubles 
began with the real start of the border warfare in the spring of 
1777. 

Evangeline appears in the novel Charles Killbuck during the 
summer of that year. She is represented as coming first to the 
Indian village of Coschocton with Basil Lajeunesse and Father 
Felician during the “green corn month.”** An Indian appears on 
the scene with Gabriel’s gun. After satisfying Gabriel’s friends that 
he had come by the gun honestly, he conducts them to Michigan 
where they find the abandoned hunting lodge. Huebner omits the 
intervening “long, sad years” of Longfellow. Evangeline and her 
party go next to Detroit, where they meet some traders from the 
Muskingum, one of whom remembers meeting in Gnadenhiitten a 
man who answered Gabriel’s description. Arriving at the “Tents 
of Grace,” they learn that he had stayed with the cooper, Joshua 
the Mohican. According to Joshua, Gabriel had remained with him 
a week during the previous June and had then left for the East to 
join Washington’s army, thus providing a motive for Evangeline’s 
visit to the army camps. But for the time being the bad news is too 
much for her. She becomes ill and remains through the winter of 
1777-1778 at the home of Joshua the Mohican. After Easter the 
party accompanied by some Indians and some white prisoners set 
out for the East. At Pittsburgh they learn that Washington’s army 
is at Valley Forge. There armed with passports and a letter they 
meet Lafayette. The Indian hero, Charles Killbuck, takes leave 
of Evangeline and her party as they go to present their request to 
General Washington and we hear no more of her. At the end of 


Schweinitz, p. 428. 

® Tbid., pp. 429-430; Heckewelder, Narrative, pp. 136-140; Consul Wil- 
tae) Butterfield The Washington-Irvine Correspondence (Madison, Wis., 

» 

“De p. 432. 

Tbid., 7. 

iy “Ta to Heckewelder (Indian Nations, p. 305), August was called 
by the Lenape (Delawares) the “month of roasting ears.” 
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the story when Killbuck is reunited with his Moravian Indian 
sweetheart, Benigna Nanticoke, they name their eldest daughter 
Evangeline Killbuck.** 

To return to authenticated history, Zeisberger and the other 
missionaries, remote as they were from the centers of colonial life, 
were probably somewhat vague about the points at issue and 
particularly desired to prevent their converts from violating what 
they regarded as the express commandments of the God of Peace. 
In 1778 two new rules were added to the list which had been drawn 
up at the founding of the mission in 1772. 


No man inclining to go to war—which is the shedding 
of blood, can remain among us. 

Whosoever purchases goods or articles of warriors, 
knowing at the time that such have been stolen or plun- 
dered, must leave us. We look upon this as giving en- 
couragement to murder and theft.** 


More concerned to prevent bloodshed than to aid one side 
against the other, the missionaries used their influence to keep the 
Delawares neutral until near the end of the war.*® They notified 
the Americans when the unconverted body of the Delawares went 
over to the British,*° and sometimes sent to Fort Pitt reports of the 
approach of hostile Indians.*t On the other hand the missionaries 
could not prevent their towns from being used as stopping places 
for Indian raiders coming and going.*? According to Heckewelder, 
if they refused to provide for these war parties, the warriors would 
“shoot cattle and destroy the corn in the fields.’’** 

In the spring of 1781 Zeisberger was in Philadelphia, where he 
received thanks from the President of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania for his services in turning back so many 


* Charles Killbuck (Washington, 1902), pp. 32-157. The Countess Benigna, 
founder of the present Moravian Seminary and College for Women in 
Bethlehem, Pa., the oldest girls’ school in the original thirteen colonies, was 
the daughter of Count von Zinzendorf. The name Benigna occurs twice in 
a list of Indians massacred at or (De Schweinitz, pp. 551-552). 

Heckewelder, Narrative, p. 124. 

® De Schweinitz, pp. 444 ‘and n., 457-458, 479. Heckewelder implies, how- 
ever, that the missionaries observed strict neutrality and avoided interfering 
with the activities of the non-Christian Indians (Narrative, pp. 153, 155). 
“ Butterfield, Washington-Irvine Correspondence, p. 51 
58-63; De Schweinitz, p. 488 

D. 162. 
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war parties,** but for reasons of military strategy the authorities 
at Fort Pitt did not make public the aid they were receiving from 
the missionaries, and as Indian atrocities increased, the settlers 
came to hate all Indians indiscriminately and to burn for vengeance 
on them, refusing or failing to discriminate between pagan and 
Christian Indians, especially as it was known that the “half way 
towns” served as convenient stopping-places for the hostile Indians. 

At about the time of Zeisberger’s visit to Philadelphia one of 
the Delaware war chiefs made an ominous and prophetic speech 
to the Christian Indians, warning them not to trust the white 
men. “I admit,” he declared, according to Heckewelder’s account, 


that there are good white men, but they bear no propor- 
tion to the bad; the bad must be the strongest, for they 
rule. They do what they please. They enslave those who 
are not of their colour, although created by the same 
Great Spirit who created us. They would make slaves 
of us if they could but as they cannot do it, they kill us! 
There is no faith to be placed in their words. They are not 
like the Indians, who are only enemies, while at war, and 
are friends in peace. They will say to an Indian, “my 
friend! my brother!” They will take him by the hand, and 
at the same time destroy him. And so you . . . will also be 
treated by them before long. Remember! that this day I 
have warned you to beware of such friends as these. I 
know the long knives; they are not to be trusted.*® 


In the following summer, Colonel Brodhead, the commander at 
Fort Pitt, advised the missionaries to break up their settlements 
because of their dangerous position, and accompany him to the 
fort, but this they declined doing.** According to Heckewelder the 
Colonel stated that 


nothing would give him greater pain, than to hear that 
any one of the Moravian Indians had been molested by 
his troops, as these Indians had conducted themselves, 


“De Schweinitz, p. 481. 

 Heckewelder, Indian Nations, p. 65. ' 

“ Butterfield, An Historical Account of the Expedition against Sandusky 
under Colonel William Crawford in 1782 (Cincinnati, 1873), pp. 9-10. 
Theodore Roosevelt in The Winning of the West (New York, 1889), II, 4, 
12, 14, blames the missionaries for their stubbornness. From their point of 
view abandoning the settlements would be undoing the work of a lifetime. 
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from the commencement of the war, in a manner that 
did them honour.*? 


In the meantime American captives had betrayed to the Indians 
the help which the Moravians were giving the Americans by in- 
forming them of projected Indian raids, and the British were in- 
formed.** On August 10, 1781, the Wyandots, accompanied by the 
British agents, Elliott, McKee, and Simon Girty,*® raided the 
settlements and broke them up. The Christian Indians begged for 
time to harvest their crops that they might not be exposed to the 
possibility of starvation. This request was refused and the converts 
were obliged to leave behind them their unharvested corn and 
vegetables, besides their cattle, hogs, poultry, furniture, and farm- 
ing implements.*° The whole community left on September 11, 1781, 
only a few weeks before Cornwallis’s surrender on October 19. 
They were abandoned at a site on the Sandusky River where they 
constructed a crude settlement. On October 14, the missionaries 
were summoned by the Half King™ of the Wyandots to Detroit, 
where they were questioned by Major De Peyster, the commander. 
In reply to questioning they maintained that they received their 
instructions not from Congress but from their own bishops and 
apparently convinced these authorities, as they were released and 
allowed to return to their converts on the Sandusky, where they 
arrived on November 22.°? 

During the winter on the Sandusky the missionaries suffered 
severely with their converts from cold and hunger, their plight 
worsening as the winter advanced : 


Towards the end of January, the cold during the nights 
became almost insupportable ; the more so, on account of 
the smallness of our huts, not permitting the convenience 
of our having large fires made within them, and even 
wood being scarce where we were. Our houses having 
no flooring, whenever a thaw came on, the water, forc- 


“ Narrative, p. 214. 

“ Butterfield, Washington-Irvine Correspondence, pp. 58-60. 

“For this colorful and vicious character see Butterfield, History of the 
Girtys (Cincinnati, 1890); and Thomas Boyd, Simon Girty, the White 
Savage (New York, 1928). 

©De Schweinitz, pp. 490-512. ’ ‘ 

= Viceroy. According to Brackenridge (Modern Chivalry, p. 409 n.), “A 
half-king, means double king, or king of two nations, who have him split 
between them.” 

"De Schweinitz, pp. 517-529. 
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ing passages through the earth, entered in such quantities 
that we scarcely could keep our feet dry. The cattle find- 
ing no pasture in these dreary regions, and we not being 
able to procure any for them, now began to perish by 
hunger, and, as provision for so many people could not 
be had even for money, famine took place, and the calamity 
became general; many had no alternative but to live on 
the carcasses of the starved cattle, and in a few instances 
suckling babes perished for want of nourishment from the 
mothers’ impoverished breasts.** 


Finally, some time before the first of March, 1782, one hundred 
and fifty of the Indians obtained the permission of the Half King 
to return once more to the Muskingum to gather the still un- 
harvested corn.** 

The Indian raids on the settlements started early that year— 
before the coming of spring—and the settlers laid the blame on 
the Moravian “half way towns,” at which the warriors could stop 
coming and going.*® Intense feeling was aroused by the capture of 
a Mrs. Wallace and her children and of a certain John Carpenter.** 

Early in March a company of militia led by Colonel David Wil- 
liamson assembled at the Mingo River Bottom and marched to the 
vicinity of Gnadenhiitten.** The accounts of the massacre which 
followed, differing in details, were derived indirectly from the testi- 
mony of two sixteen-year old Indian boys, the only ones to escape ; 
from that of Samuel of Nanticoke, an Indian assistant of New 
Schénbrunn ; and from what was picked up in Pennsylvania from 
the returning militiamen.** 

The following account is taken chiefly from the first printed 
history of the Moravian Indian missions, that by Bishop Loskiel.*® 


Heckewelder, Narrative, pp. 299-300. 

™De Schweinitz, pp. 532-533. 

© Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Publications, III (1890), pp. 
288-289; Butterfield, Washington-Irvine Correspondence, p. 100 n.; De 
Schweinitz, p. 539. 

® Ohio State Arch. & Hist. Pubs., III (1890), pp. 285-287. Mrs. Wallace 
and her infant child were killed because they could not keep up with the 
escaping Indians, but this was not known until long afterwards. 

There is some uncertainty as to whether they were regularly ordered 
out by the authorities or not. See Butterfield, History of the Girtys, p. 155 n.; 
Washington-Irvine Correspondence, pp. 239-240. 

De Schweinitz, p. 550 n. Samuel of Nanticoke did not witness the actual 
massacre. 

%® George Henry Loskiel, A History of the Mission of the United Brethren 
among the Indians in North America. Translated from the German by Chris- 
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On reaching the banks of the Muskingum, the men divided into 
groups, one of which crossed the river while the other approached 
the town from a different direction. The former group killed the 
first Indian they met, Schebosch, the son of a white father and an 
Indian mother. They then gradually surrounded the rest of the 
Indians, who were working in the fields, unconscious of what had 
occurred, 


but feigning a friendly behavior, told them to go home, 
promising to do them no injury. The poor, believing 
Indians, . . . believed every word they said, went home 
with them and treated them in the most hospitable manner. 
They likewise spoke freely concerning their sentiments 
as Christian Indians, who had never taken the least share 
in the war. 


They were told at first that they were to be taken to Fort Pitt 
for protection, and in this decision they readily acquiesced. 


Prepossessed with this idea, they chearfully delivered 
their guns, hatchets and other weapons to the murderers. 
. . . Our Indians even showed them all those things, 
which they had secreted in the woods, assisted in packing 
them up, and emptied all their bee-hives for these pre- 
tended friends. 


In the meantime one of the Indian assistants carried the news to 
Salem of the arrival of the white men and of their promises, 
which the converts were glad to believe. The assistant returned to 
Gnadenhiitten with two of the Salem brethren, and Indians and 
whites lay down to sleep, the former still entirely unsuspicious of 
the real objective of their visitors. The next morning a division of 
the whites went to Salem where the Indians gave up their arms 


tian Ignatius La Trobe (London, 1794), Part III, pp. 177-182. (The original 
German version, Geschichte der Mission der evangelischen Briider unter den 
Indianern in Nordamerika, was published at Barby in 1789.) See also 
Heckewelder, Narrative, pp. 313-324; and Diary of David Zeisberger, ed. 
Eugene F. Bliss (Cincinnati, 1885), pp. 78-82, 85. De Schweinitz (p. 549 n.) 
believes that Loskiel’s account is more correct than that in a journal written 
by Zeisberger soon after the events. De Schweinitz reached this conclusion 
“after a careful comparison of all the sources extant, including those not of 
Moravian origin.” Loskiel had never been in America at the time the book 
was written, but probably received the material from Zeisberger at a time 
later than the writing of the journal referred to above. 
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and acquiesced in the firing of their town “to prevent warriors 
from harboring there,” as they were told. Just before reaching 
Gnadenhiitten, they were seized and bound, the same fate which 
had already befallen their brethren in Gnadenhiitten. 

There seems to have been some sort of consultation and some 
disagreement on the part of the militiamen, but the Indians were 
given one night after the sentence of death had been announced 
to them. 


Shut up in their two prisons, the converts began to sing 
and pray, to exhort and comfort one another, to mutually 
unburden their consciences and acknowledge their sins. 
. . . As the hours wore away, and the night deepened, 
and the end drew near, triumphant anticipation of heaven 
mingled with their hymns and prayers. 


On the following day, March 8, ninety-six of them were killed in 
two “slaughter houses,” to which they were dragged by twos or 
threes bound together with ropes.®° Ninety of these were Moravian 
converts, about equally divided between men, women, and children, 
of whom about a dozen were unbaptized infants. 

Further indirect testimony of the method used in killing the 
Indians is found in a story related many years later by a man who 
at the age of sixteen had been present on the occasion of raising 
volunteers to march to Detroit to repel the British Indians in Au- 
gust, 1812. Among the sights of the day was an old drunken man 
who was entertaining the crowd with maudlin songs until some- 
one said, 


“Now, Uncle Sol, show us how they killed the Indians.” 
That at once the old fellow’s whole manner changed. . . , 
and he began crying and cursing the cowards who killed 
woman and children. Presently he ran forward, making 
motions as if throwing a rope over the heads of those in 
front of him and then running backwards as if dragging 
an object after him, seized the large stick held in his 
hands, and began beating an imaginary object, all the 
time howling and cursing like a demon, when somebody 
pulled him away, saying it was a shame. 


The narrator of the incident upon inquiry learned 


that Uncle Sol had been at the Moravian Massacre, and 
when in his cups, as he had seen him, would show how he 
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killed the Indians, but when sober could not be induced 
to open his mouth upon the subject.® 


Of the two boys who escaped, one found his way 


into the cellar of that house in which the Sisters were 
executed. Their blood soon penetrated through the floor- 
ing, and according to his account, ran in streams into the 
cellar, by which it appears probable, that most, if not all 


of them, were not merely scalped, but killed with hatchets 
or swords." 


After nightfall he climbed through a window and escaped into the 
woods. The other youth, whose name was Thomas, was struck 
on the head and scalped. 


But after some time he recovered his senses and saw him- 
self surrounded by bleeding corpses. Among these he ob- 
served one Brother, called Abel, moving and endeavoring 
to raise himself up. But he remained lying as still as 
though he had been dead, and this caution proved the 
means of his deliverance: for soon after, one of the 
murderers coming in, and observing Abel’s motions, killed 
him outright with two or three blows. Thomas lay quiet 
till dusk, though suffering the most exquisite torment. 


He also finally escaped out of the house into the woods where he 
met the other survivor, and both of them eventually reached San- 
dusky.®? Before leaving the vicinity they observed the murderers 
setting fire to the two “slaughter-houses” filled with corpses. A 
messenger from Schénbrunn, who had discovered the body of 
Schebosch and seen the white people about, returned to that town 
in time to warn the inhabitants. They fled into the woods and were 
hidden when the militia arrived and burned the town. 

Other accounts of the massacre differ in details, but all of them, 
including the report sent by General Irvine, the commander at 
Fort Pitt, to General Washington, agree that the Indians made 

© Ohio State Arch. & Hist. Pubs., III (1890), p 

* According to Heckewelder (p. 320) and ON atte (p. 85) all the kill- 
ing was done by two men with a cooper’s mallet. 

“Thomas, “the scalped boy,” was drowned on June 30, 1786, on the 
Cuyohoga in a creek where he had been fishing. He had been subject to 
dizzy spells as a result of the blows received on the head before scalping and 


during such a spell fell out of a canoe and was drowned (Heckewelder, 
Narrative, p. 388 


). 
® | oskiel, Part III, p. 182; De Schweinitz, pp. 553-554. 
* Butterfield, Washington-Irvine Correspondence, p. 99. 
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no resistance and that they prepared for death by singing hymns. 

The Reverend Joseph Doddridge, a non-Moravian and a later 
contemporary of some of the persons involved, believed that the 
Indians, if they had resisted, could have saved themselves. He 
notes that the first group who crossed the river numbered only 
sixteen men against about thirty Indian men besides young boys, 
who might have captured the invaders and held them as hostages 
until their own safety was insured. The remainder of the group 
could not have crossed the river without permission of the Indians 
as there was only one canoe and the river was too high to be forded. 


One can hardly help reflecting with regret, that these 
Moravians, did not for the moment, lay aside their 
pacific principles, and do themselves justice. ... But alas! 
these truly christian people suffered themselves to be 
betrayed by hypocritical professions of friendship, until 
“They were led as sheep to the slaughter.’’** 


Attempts to extenuate, if not justify, the massacre, and accusa- 
tions against the Moravian Indians have not been lacking. Space 
will not permit a detailed comparing and weighing of all the evi- 
dence pro and con in the matter, and only a brief summary can 
be given.®* 

The fact that the Moravian towns did actually serve as “half 
way houses” for marauding Indians has already been discussed. 
Of the ninety-six Indians killed, only ninety are listed as Christians 
by the Moravian writers. The remaining six may have been war- 
riors and may have invaded the settlements. The statement found 
in one historical work®* that the tracks of forty warriors were 


“Rev. Joseph Doddridge, Notes on the Settlement and Indian Wars, of 
the Western Parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania from the Year 1763 to the 
Year 1783 Inclusive . . . (Wellsburgh, Va., 1824), pp. 255-256. 

® Heckewelder’s Narrative was written for the purpose of defending the 
Indians of the Ohio missions from the charges made against them (see Intro- 
duction, pp. iii-xii). 

ee p. 278 above. 

® Butterfield, History of the Girtys, pp. 154-155 n. Butterfield is the author 
of three works on the border warfare during the Revolutionary War; An 
Historical Account of the Expedition against Sandusky under Colonel Wil- 
liam Crawford in 1782 (Cincinnati, 1873); The Washington-Irvine Cor- 
respondence (Madison, Wis., 1882) ; and The History of the Girtys (Cin- 
cinnati, 1890). These books are poorly organized and repetitious to a 
remarkable degree but make available much valuable source material. In his 
eagerness to correct what he considered unfair accounts by historians re- 
flecting on the border settlers, the author speaks disparagingly of the 
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noted after the Wallace raid and that thirty of these must have 
been Moravians, since it was known that only ten warriors had 
reached the Tuscarawas up to that time, seems to rest only upon 
the evidence of a notice in the Pennsylvania Packet of March 30, 
1782. The same author also relates that John Carpenter said that 
two of his captors called themselves Moravians and “spoke good 
Dutch” (i.e., German).®* It is possible that some of the Moravian 
Indians had lapsed back into heathen ways after the departure of 
the missionaries. 

The articles taken from white settlers said to have been found 
at the mission may have been brought by some of the six warriors 
who apparently were found among the Moravians.’° The story 
that the decision to kill the Indians was brought about by the 
finding in one of the houses of Mrs. Wallace’s blood-stained dress 
is weakened by a letter written by her husband, said to have been 
a member of the invading party, on the following October 2i, 
showing that he believed her to be still alive and intended to apply 
to General Washington to get his family exchanged.” 

One circumstance that emerges is the fear which the frenzied 
settlers seem to have inspired in the military authorities. Doddridge, 
abhorring the massacre, attempts to extenuate the guilt of William- 
son whom he knew personally, on the ground that he did not 
possess the authority of an officer in a regular army and that his 
only fault was “too easy a compliance with popular opinion and 
popular prejudice.”** And General Irvine, who had been absent 


Moravians and their converts and tries to cast as much discredit as possible 
upon them. He seems to condone at least the killing of the Moravian Indian 
men on the grounds that the tracks found after the Wallace raid and 
the articles found at Gnadenhiitten constituted certain evidence that these 
Indians had participated in the raids on the settlements. Some of his accu- 
sations are answered in an article, “The Moravian Massacre,” in the Ohio 
State Arch. & Hist. Pubs., 111 (1890), pp. 271-297. 

© Washington-Irvine Correspondence, p. 243 n. 

™ According to Heckewelder (Narrative, p. 317) all these articles had 
been lawfully purchased. 

™ Ohio State Arch. & Hist. Pubs., III (1890), p. 287. 

7 Notes, pp. 262-263. Williamson and Colonel Gibson had aroused the 
anger of the settlers the fall before by releasing some Indian prisoners whom 
the former had brought to Fort Pitt from the Moravian missions after these 
missions had been broken up by the British (Loskiel, Part III, pp. 175-176; 
Doddridge, loc. cit.; De Schweinitz, pp. 519-531). Some years after the 
massacre Heckewelder met Williamson by accident. In the 1788 journal of 
a trip to the Muskingum he tells of meeting on the road near Harrisburg 
a man named Williamson. Suspecting that this man might be the leader of 
the Gnadenhiitten massacre, Heckewelder asked him if he knew the Ohio 
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from Fort Pitt at the time of the massacre, wrote to his wife on 
April 12 that he had returned just after “‘a number of the country 
people” had come back from the Moravian towns 


where tis said they did not spare either age, or sex—what 
was more extraordinary they did it in cold blood, having 
deliberated three days during which time they were in- 
dustrious in collecting all hands into their Churches 
(They had embraced Christianity) where they fell on 
while they singing [sic] Hymns & killed the whole—many 
Children were killed in their wretched Mother arms [sic] 
—Whether this was right or wrong, I do not pretend to 
determine—"* 


“People,” he continues 


who have had—Fathers Mothers Brothers or Children, 
Butchered tortured Scalped, by the savages—reason very 
differently on the subject of killing the Moravians, to 
what people who live in the interior part of the Country 
in perfect safety do. . . . Whatever your private opinion 
of these matters may be, I conjure you by all the ties of 
affection—and as you value my reputation—that you will 
keep your mind to yourself, and that you will not express 
any sentiment for or against these deeds—As it may be 
alleged, the sentiments you express may come from me— 
or be mine also. 

No Man knows whether I approve or disapprove of 
killing the Moravians."* 


There was some agitation for a Congressional investigation, 
and General Irvine transmitted to President Moore of the Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania reports from Colonel Marshal, Lieu- 
tenant of Washington County, supposed to be responsible for 
having called out the militia for the expedition’ and from William- 


country at all. Williamson replied that he knew it from end to end and 
rode on. Afterwards on inquiring, Heckewelder learned that his suspicions 
as to the man’s identity were correct. (I am indebted to Dr. P. A. W. 
Wallace for this passage from a manuscript journal in the Moravian 
Archives in Bethlehem.) Williamson at a later period was elected sheriff 
of Washington County, Pa., although the Moravian massacre was brought 
up against him during the campaign (see Ohio State Arch. & Hist. Pubs., 
III [1890], p. 283). 

® This account is probably less reliable than those cited from other sources. 

“Irvine Papers, V, 76 (H. S. P.); Butterfield, Washington-Irvine Cor- 
respondence, pp. 343-345 n. 

® Ibid., pp. 239-241. 
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son himself. The matter never got beyond the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania, and the reports have disappeared.”® 

Doddridge says that the white settlers believed that the pagan 
Indians would not take up arms to avenge their Christian brethren, 
who had taken no part in the war,’? but when in the following 
July General Irvine sent to General Washington a report of the 
frightful death of the latter’s friend, Colonel Crawford, at the 
hands of the Delaware Indians, he added that Dr. Knight, who 
had been a witness of Crawford’s death and had escaped to carry 
the news to Fort Pitt, and another escaped prisoner 


say they were assured by sundry Indians they formerly 
knew, that not a single soul should in future escape tor- 
ture ; and gave, as a reason for this conduct, the Moravian 
affair."® 


Washington in his reply of August 6 stated that 


no other than the extremest Tortures which could be in- 
flicted by the savages could, I think, have been expected 
by those who were unhappy eno to fall into their Hands, 
especially under the present Exasperation of their Minds, 
for the treatment given their Moravian friends.—For 
this reason, no person should at this Time, submit them- 
selves to fall alive into the hands of the Indians.”® 


Crawford was the leader of an expedition of volunteers, which 
set out late in May with Williamson second in command, to attack 
the villages on the Sandusky, whether to murder the remainder 
of the Moravian Indians or merely to wipe out the Indian warriors, 


™® Washington-Irvine Correspondence, p. 245 n. 

™ Notes, p. 279. 

* Butterfield, Washington-Irvine Correspondence, pp. 126-127. 

® Tbid., pp. 131-132; Irvine Papers, VI, 82. Further information about the 
impression made upon the Indians themselves by the Gnadenhiitten massacre 
is revealed in Irvine’s report to President Moore on Crawford’s death: “The 
reason they assign for this uncommon barbarity is retaliation for the 
Moravian affair. The doctor adds, that he understood these people had laid 
aside their religious principles, and have gone to war; that he saw two of 
them bring in scalps whom he formerly knew” (Washington-Irvine Cor- 
respondence, pp. 249-250; see also pp. 372 n., 373-374 n.). For an account of 
the convert, Anthony, who, after losing his wife and children in the mas- 
sacre, had abandoned Christianity and gone to war against the whites, see 
De Schweinitz, pp. 593-594, and Paul A. W. Wallace, “They Knew the 
Indian: the Men who Wrote the Moravian Records,” Proceedings of the 
American Philosophical Society, XCV, No. 3 (June, 1951), p. 294. 
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the authorities do not agree.*® After an unsuccessful combat with 
the savages between June 4 and 6 the expedition was forced to 
retreat, not without leaving several captives in the hands of the 
Indians, including their leader, Colonel Crawford, and Dr. Knight, 
who has left us an eye-witness account of the Colonel’s death. 
After stripping and beating him with sticks, the Indians tied him 
to a post by a rope long enough to permit him to walk around the 
post once or twice. They then shot quantities of powder from their 
guns into his body and, crowding about him, apparently cut off his 
ears, as Knight saw blood running from both sides of his head. 
Whichever way he turned, they met him and applied burning 
sticks to his body; some of the squaws threw burning coals on 
him from boards so that he was soon walking on coals and hot 
ashes. The Colonel called upon Simon Girty,** who was an amused 
spectator, to shoot him, but Girty replied that he had no gun and 
laughed. 


Colonel Crawford at this period of his sufferings, besought 
the Almighty to have mercy on his soul, spoke very low, 
and bore his torment with the most manly fortitude. He 
continued in all the extremities of pain for an hour and 
three-quarters or two hours longer, as near as I can 
judge, when at last being almost spent, he lay down on 
his belly ; they then scalped him and repeatedly threw the 
scalp in my face, telling me “that was my great captain.” 


When an old squaw laid hot coals and ashes on his back and 
scalped head, he 


raised himself up on his feet and began to walk round the 
post: they next put a burning stick to him as usual, but 
he seemed more insensible of pain than before. 


Knight was then taken away before the end had come. Setting out 
next morning with his Indian captor, from whom he eventually 


escaped, they passed the site of the Colonel’s death and 


See Loskiel, Part III, p. 188; Heckewelder, Indian Nations, pp. 279- 
280; Narrative, p. 337; Doddridge, Notes, pp. 270, 278, 279; De Schweinitz, 
pp. 564, 576; Butterfield, Hist. Account of the Expedition against Sandusky, 
pp. 70-71 n., 155-156 n., 158-159 n.; Washington-Irvine Correspondence, pp. 
118-119 n. 

See note 49 above. 
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saw his bones laying amongst the remains of the fire, 
almost burnt to ashes. I suppose after he was dead they 
laid his body on the fire.*? 


On no other point has the veracity of Heckewelder’s writings 
been more attacked than on a conversation which he reports as 
having taken place between the doomed Crawford, and a chief of 
the Delawares, Wingenund. Even defenders of Heckewelder will 
go no further than to maintain that he did not make up the story 
but merely reported what Wingenund had told him.** And yet it 
contains in Crawford’s own supposed words the best defense that 
has been offered anywhere against the charge of having associated 
himself with Williamson, notorious as the murderer of Moravian 
Indians, for the purpose of murdering some more of them. Accord- 
ing to this account Crawford appealed to Wingenund to save him, 
reminding him of their former friendship. The Indian replied that 
Crawford had put himself into a situation that made it impossible 
to aid him by joining himself 


to that execrable man, Williamson and his party ; the man, 
who, but the other day murdered such a number of the 
Moravian Indians, knowing them to be friends; knowing 
that he ran no risk in murdering a people who would not 
fight, and whose only business was praying. 


To this Crawford is represented as replying 


Wingenund, I assure you, that had I been with him at 
the time, this would not have happened; not I alone but 
all your friends and all good men, wherever they are, 
reprobate acts of this kind. 

Wingen. That may be; yet these friends, these good men 
did not prevent him from going out again, to kill the re- 
mainder of those inoffensive, yet foolish Moravian In- 
dians! I say foolish, because they believed the whites in 
preference to us. We had often told them that they would 


“The Narrative of Dr. Knight,” Magazine of History with Notes and 
Queries, Extra No. 26 (New York, 1913), pp. 41-44. For references in fic- 
tion to Crawford’s death see Robert Montgomery Bird, Nick of the Woods 
(New York, 1939), p. 33; and Zane Grey, Betty Zane (Akron, Ohio), pp. 
146-147, 158-160, 214. 

See William Rawle, “A Vindication of the Rev. Mr. Heckewelder’s 
History of the Indian Nations,” Memoirs of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, I (1826), p. 258. 
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be one day so treated by those people who called them- 
selves their friends! ... 


Crawf. I am sorry to hear you speak thus; as to William- 
son’s going out again when it was known that he was 
determined on it, I went out with him to prevent him 
from committing fresh murders. 

Wingen. This, Colonel, the Indians would not believe, 
were even I to tell them so. 

Crawf. And why would they not believe it? 

Wingen. Because it would have been out of your power 
to prevent his doing what he pleased. 

Crawf. Out of my power! Have any Moravian Indians 
been hurt or killed since we came out !** 


Some confirmation of this apocryphal defense is found in Dr. 
Knight’s account of his and Crawford’s capture by a group of 
Delaware Indians. As the Indians approached them, Knight made 
ready to fire, 


when the Colonel called to me twice not to fire. Upon that 
one of the Indians ran up to the Colonel and took him 
by the hand. The Colonel then told me to put down my 
gun, which I did.® 


Ironical parallel to the taking of Gnadenhiitten ! 

It is a measure of the bitterness which the Moravian missionaries 
felt over the massacre that the benevolent Heckewelder, writing 
his book more than thirty years later, believed in Crawford’s 
guilt and implied that his fate was deserved. The story of the 
conversation with Wingenund is told in a chapter entitled “Friend- 
ship,” and Wingenund’s show of grief in later years over the fate 
of one whom Heckewelder calls “his guilty friend” is used to 
illustrate Heckewelder’s thesis that an Indian is capable of friend- 
ship! 

Though nothing had come of the proposed Congressional in- 
vestigation of the massacre at Gnadenhiitten, Congress apparently 
felt that some recompense was due, for in May, 1785, they made a 
grant of land to the Moravian Indians,** and confirmed it in July, 
1787, after the adoption of the Constitution, enacting that 


* Heckewelder, Indian Nations, pp. 280-286. 
® “Narrative of Dr. Knight,” p. 39. 
* De Schweinitz, p. 587 and n. 
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the property of ten thousand acres, adjoining to the 
former settlements of the Christian Indians, should be 
vested in the Moravian Brethren of Pennsylvania, or a 
society of said Brethren for civilizing the Indians and pro- 
moting Christianity, in trust and for the uses expressed 
in the ordinance of May 20, 1785.8" 


In May, 1797, fifteen years after the massacre, Heckewelder was 
one of a group who went to the Tuscarawas to survey the tract of 
land granted. They found that the site of Gnadenhiitten 


could be easily traced from the ruined chimneys which 
were still visible. Everything, however, is overgrown with 
heavy grass, & as this becomes matted down during the 
winter, we soon perceived that this would serve as a 
good shelter for numberless snakes. Besides this, the 
ground was so thickly overgrown with plum trees, hazel- 
bushes, and blackberries, that there was no getting through 
them except by means of the paths made by the bears, 
deer & wolves. This wild mass we set on fire, & obtained 
thereby considerable more air. Then only did we obtain 
a correct view of the ruins of the village. Everywhere bones 
could be seen, & in the cellars of the houses, where some 
of the Brethren had been massacred & burnt, they were 
also to be found.®* 


Returning in 1799, Heckewelder and his companion reinterred 
these bones in one of the cellars of the old town. The site of the 
grave was lost but rediscovered in 1847.°° In 1872 a monument 
was dedicated with ceremonies by the Moravian Brethren to the 
memory of the Indian victims with an inscription : “Here triumphed 
in Death Ninety Christian Indians, March 8, 1782.’”°° 


* Ibid., p. 606. This grant was confirmed again on June 1, 1796 (Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, X [1886], 126). 

Tbid., p. 141. 

® De Schweinitz, p. 647 n. 

© Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Pubs., III (1890), p. 295. Zeisberger after 
wanderings in Michigan, Canada, and Northern Ohio, returned to the 
Tuscarawas in 1798 and founded a settlement called Goshen. Here he re- 
mained among the remnant of his Indian converts until his death at the age 
of eighty-seven in 1808. The town founded on the site of Gnadenhiitten and 
called by the same name soon became a white settlement. 


JAMES D. HARRIS, PRINCIPAL ENGINEER, 
AND JAMES S. STEVENSON, CANAL 
COMMISSIONER 


By Husertis M. CumMINGS 


77. career of James Dunlop Harris in connection with the 
building of the Canals of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
was not initiated with peculiarly brilliant auspices. 

It was by Act of February 25, 1826, that the program for 
effectuation of the State’s proposed system of Internal Improve- 
ments was officially endorsed. Seven weeks later, on April 6, a letter 
from Joseph Mcllvaine, Secretary to the new Board of Canal 
Commissioners, went forward from Philadelphia, requesting that 
Mr. Harris “proceed forthwith to Pittsburgh, and take the place 
of assistant to Nathan S. Roberts.”* For his service under that 
distinguished engineer, who himself had come into the employment 
of Pennsylvania after a career upon the Erie Canal in New York, 
he was to have three dollars a day and necessary expenses.* 

Three to four months later, the young surveyor from Bellefonte 
had run his levels between Pine Creek and the City of Pittsburgh, 
in conformity to the Board’s instructions to his superior, and “con- 
tinued them over Grant’s Hill to Suke’s Run for the purposes of 
ascertaining the propriety of terminating the canal at the Monon- 
gahela in that direction.”* This feat, reported on November 30* by 
himself, was clarified by another report of the same date by Nathan 
S. Roberts. That second engineer recommended a route by the 
course which his assistant had located: for, “very expensive” and 
“longer” than other routes as it would be, it “would do less damage 
to individuals”® as it passed “around the southern suburbs,”® 


2 Joseph McIlvaine to J. D. H., April 6, 1826; Harris Papers, Penna. Public 
Office. 


® Western Division Reports and Miscellaneous Documents, vol. I, item 1; 
Pennsylvania Canal Papers, — Land Office. Canal Commissioners’ Re- 
port, December 11, 1826, p 

Report, 11, 1826, p. 95. 
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where little business was done. Then came the winter of 1826- 
1827, and the Legislature became wary of the cost of engineering. 

Indeed, by Act of April 16, 1827, it declared that “from and after 
the term of time for which an engineer may have heretofore been 
employed, the salary of such engineers shall not exceed two thou- 
hand dollars”? and “no allowance shall in any case be made for 
personal or other expenses.”* Messrs. William Strickland, David 
B. Douglass, James Geddes, and Nathan S. Roberts, who had all 
been employed at salaries of $3000 and expenses, and whose terms 
would expire in June, declined re-appointment® under the circum- 
stances now posed for them; and the State of Pennsylvania lost 
by their withdrawal three Erie-Canal-trained experts and the 
knowing recent agent overseas for the Philadelphia Improvement 
Society. 

In this exigency a modest letter, written from “Springdale on 
the Canal Line” on May 11, acknowledged a favor of the 4th instant 
from the Board. James Dunlop Harris was “sensible of my want 
of experience in the business of making canals.”’® He accepted 
“The appointment with diffidence.”" Beyond that he promised: 
“T shall shew my gratitude to the Board by taking every op- 
portunity to make myself acquainted with the business, and ful- 
filling their wishes in every particular as far as in my power.”?* 

About his commencement of duties on the Pennsylvania Canal 
hung, in brief, a certain amateurishness. Like others of his col- 
leagues he was entering a field of activity for which there had been 
virtually no training in their several previous environments. A 
canal was still more an idea than a material object. Harris would 
have to learn with the times and the occasion. But the man lacked 
neither initiative nor industry, and he had a just enough concep- 
tion of his own worth. 

In March, 1828,'* he could report progress on the part of the 
Western Division, the Allegheny Line from the mouth of the 
Kiskiminetas to the Monongahela, which was under his charge. 
All the locks except the outlet lock in Allegheny Town and those 


7™Commrs. Report, December 25, 1827, p. 7. 
Ibid. 


® Ibid., p. 8. 


Pt Div. Surveys and Correspondence, 1825-1829, vol. II, item 78. 
bid. 
Ibid. 
% West. Div. Reps. and Misc. Docts., vol. I, item 61. 
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in Pittsburgh were nearly completed. All the aqueducts, except 
those at the mouth of the Kiskiminetas and across the Allegheny 
at Pittsburgh, were “in such a state of forwardness’’* that they 
could be completed in two months after the first of April. Work on 
the bridges, waste weirs, safety gates, and lock houses could be 
finished at the same time as these.’* The Tunnel (that is, the Grant’s 
Hill Tunnel) and Lock contracts in Pittsburgh were progressing 
with spirit.1* The Allegheny Aqueduct, now that expensive prepara- 
tions for delivering stone had been made, was being pushed with 
vigor. Quite obviously the Principal Engineer, who was so success- 
fully expediting construction of all these, was pleased with himself. 

In his letter on the 20th of the month he spoke for himself. “The 
wages,” he wrote, “which have been allowed me by the Board 
heretofore I have considered equal to my merits ; but, believing, as 
I do now, that I have acquired some knowledge and skill in the 
business and that the compensation should be in proportion to the 
responsibility and the experience, care, labor, and attention requisite, 
I would hope that the Board will see the propriety of raising my 
wages to $2000 pr. annum. I am willing to do as much as any 
other man in the same service.”'* The son of the late James Harris 
had been the recent assistant of the celebrated engineer who not 
only planned the Western Division but would gain laurels for 
building the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal in Maryland and the 
great aqueduct on the Erie Canal across the Genesee River at 
Rochester, New York. The younger Harris was a man who now 
believed in himself; he had increased in self-trust and, as an aide 
during the past year to Roberts, he knew he had increased in 
competence. 

But the younger Harris lived in an age of politicians, and renown 
was not ahead. His labors on the Pennsylvania Canal were begun 
while Governor J. Andrew Shulze was in office, and while General 
Abner Lacock was Acting Canal Commissioner. Trends were, 
however, making themselves manifest in Pennsylvania. Jacksonian 
democracy was on the march; Anti-Masonry was brewing, although 
not yet ready for its one triumph in the Commonwealth ; and in the 
early summer of 1829 James S. Stevenson succeeded the old-time 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

Ibid 
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Federalist Lacock on the Canal Board. With that official, displanted 
some six months before the Republican Governor George Woli 
went into office, the fate of James D. Harris was and would be 
linked. 

In his record Abner Lacock had enjoyed six years of service 
in the United States Senate, leaving office in 1819. 

Stevenson had just returned to Pittsburgh from two terms in 
the House of Representatives at Washington. A friend of William 
Findlay, he and that ex-Governor of the Commonwealth had been 
the two outstanding figures at the Pittsburgh dinner rally of 
Jacksonians on the 4th of July, 1827. More than that, he had been 
host to a thousand guest-enthusiasts on the spacious green of his 
own estate on the bank of the Allegheny on that occasion. To his 
generous hospitality, when his turn to speak came, he had added 
a glowing toast to Pennsylvania: “Always on the side of liberty, 
and true to its firm defenders. Subtle devices cannot affect her 
principles. Traitorous conventions cannot corrupt her patriotism.’** 

Out of Congressional office and back in Pennsylvania in 1829, 
Stevenson was chosen by his new colleagues on the Canal Com- 
missioners’ Board to be their President. The craving for further 
distinctions continued in him. 


Unhappily, however, he chose to discredit the anti-Jacksonian 
General Lacock and that gentleman’s friend, young Principal En- 
gineer James D. Harris. 

From the Canal Office in Pittsburgh, on December 9, 1829, he 
made report in considerable detail to the Board. His findings 
properly enough concerned themselves with problems of finance 
and narration of progress made or not made. But they enlarged 
on other points not apparently so frank or pleasant. “On the 14th 
of July,” said Mr. Stevenson, “I received from my predecessor 
(Mr. Lacock) a note stating that the books, papers, accounts, &c. 
belonging to the division would be delivered at Spring Dale.”* 
Earlier, on the 14th of June, he had “personally informed Mr. J. D. 
Harris that the Board had not continued him as an engineer.”*° 
On the 17th of that month he directed “one of the principal assistants 
to receive from Mr. Harris, late engineer, such books, papers, 

8 Allegheny Democrat, July 10, 1827. 


® Senate Journal, 1829-1830, II, 160. 
Tbid., 161. 
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notes, instruments, &c.”** as were in his possession. More than 
that, he dilated upon the sententiousness of that gentleman, who 
refused to consider oral notice of his dismissal as official, con- 
tinued in his function until the 20th of June, accepted payment for 
services to that date, and even “preferred a claim for the con- 
tinuance of his salary to a later period.”** Worse than Harris’ 
truculence was the fact, as ex-Congressman Stevenson interpreted 
it, that the papers delivered to his messengers in July at Spring 
Dale, were unimportant ones. Neither cash books nor receipts 
were turned over to them. The “day book, journal, and two 
ledgers”** which were delivered proved, when inspected, to show 
no entry later than September 18, 1828.** 


All, indeed, looked very damaging to both Lacock and Harris. 
Inconvenience was added to the labors of James S. Stevenson as 
he took up his Acting Commissionership on the Western Division. 
Allegedly he entertained considerable annoyance because the earlier 
Board had allowed Nathan S. Roberts to dictate the choice of the 
west side of the Allegheny for the Pennsylvania Canal, which 
necessitated an aqueduct across the river to Pittsburgh and was 
as foolish a measure as it would have been to take the Canal from 
below the mouth of Swatara Creek by aqueduct to the west shore 
of the Susquehanna and then bring that artificial waterway by 
another wooden aqueduct into Harrisburg on the east shore of 
that river. Moreover, Mr. Stevenson found much to dissatisfy 
him in the construction of the Allegheny Aqueduct according to 
the designs of Roberts. Regretfully he had had to guide on to its 
final completion on November 10, 1829, the structure on which 
James D. Harris and the contractors (who were Messrs. William 
LeBaron and Sylvanus Lathrop) had combined until that Prin- 
cipal Engineer’s dismissal in June. The “oblique arrangement” of 
its “piers on a foundation of gravel, and in a river having a fall of 
nearly three feet to a mile, sometimes rising twenty-five feet above 
low water mark, and often filled with driftwood and ice, is un- 
accountable on any supposition that the structure was meant to 
endure.”*> (The writer of the report of December 9, 1829, was 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 162. 

Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
Ibid. 
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not destined to know that the aqueduct and its piers, except for 
occasional repairs, would last as long as the Western Division 
was in use.) 

Yet James D. Harris’ future as a canal engineer was still in the 
making ; and the case of James S. Stevenson against him was not 
so strong as it appears in one ex parte document. Less baleful light 
is cast upon his conduct by officially preserved papers in the Com- 
monwealth’s Land Office collection, by items in his personal collec- 
tion as now owned by the State, and by Legislative action of 
March 18, 1830. 

Principal Assistant to Harris on the Line from the Kiskiminetas 
to Pittsburgh in 1828 was his brother Andrew D. Harris.*° Of his 
two rodmen in that same season was one James S. Keen." A letter 
written at “4 past 8 Oclock A.M.” on June 5, 1829, by R. S. Keen, 
and posted hurriedly to be in the mail from Harrisburg for the 
west before 9, reached Harris at Armagh.** It brought the news 
that the Canal Board had just adjourned: “yourself & Livermore 
have been superceeded [sic.] by a Mr. Welsh [sic.] from the 
Union Canal, who is to have the charge from Johnston to Pittsb. 
Stevenson killed you, brought every think [sic.] up against you 
that he had ever heard seen or could imagine.’’*® In effect that 

communication forewarned Harris of the personal information of 

dismissal given to him on the 16th by Acting Commissioner Steven- 
son.*° On June 20 his brother Andrew showed him a letter from 
* Stevenson which directed Andrew to take charge of the Ligonier 
Line and to proceed forthwith to make the monthly estimates there*’ 
(a novel means of informing Harris that it was designed to sup- 
plant him with his own kinsman, but a means which his brother 
declined to embrace.) 

In the son of James Harris of Bellefonte, the grandson of John 
Harris of Mifflintown, who deemed himself the loyal servant of 
Pennsylvania, his succession of experiences in June induced no 
tendency to knuckle under to a new official superior. James Dunlop 


*J. D. H. to Acting Commr. Abner Lacock, May 29, 1828 (West. Div. 
Reps. and Misc. Docts., vol. I, item 57). 

* Thid. 

Harris Papers. 

Ibid 


® Canal Commissioners’ Journal, vol. VII, December 19, 1829; Penna. 
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Harris chose to carry on in his labors, to justify his diligence, and 
to submit his demands for remuneration. 

On July 8, 1829, he addressed Acting Commissioner Stevenson 
formally, observing now that he was not ignorant of the fact that 
by a Resolution of the Canal Commissioners passed at their last 
meeting he had been removed from office, regretting that he had 
had no “official notice of my removal,” deploring the casual way 
in which he had been dismissed, and—as it were to teach his 
superiors better manners in the business—tendering “my resigna- 
tion which I request you to lay before the Board.’”’** In the same 
letter he reminded the addressee that he claimed compensation up 
through July 4, as not having been properly dismissed and as 
having, for the good of the works, continued in his function until 
then. On September 18, from Bellefonte, he submitted a statement 
of his account for his services, with it reiterating the importance 
of his adhering to his function to the late date which he had 
adopted. That had been “for the purpose of causing an accurate 
estimate to be made to that time and putting the books and papers 
generally in a shape to be understood by my own and my assistants’ 
successors,”** and for “giving any explanation which might be 
asked relative to the Line.”** Likewise he attached to the impor- 
tance of his persistence in his tasks the fact that the monthly esti- 
mate to be paid on the Ligonier Line on July 1 was amounting to 
$80,000.*° His account for his services from June 21 to July 4, 
gn the basis of a salary of $2000 per annum, he rendered as 
$76.71.8° And, in an N.B., he added: “My brother declined accept- 
ing the appointment tendered him by the Acting Commissioner 
for reasons contained in a letter to the Commissioner—J. D. H.’’*" 

Yet, although he adhered to his convictions and insisted on his 
personal rights through the summer of 1829, Harris had no inten- 
tion of giving up work as an engineer. On August 1, then, he 
wrote to Josiah White, of the Board of Managers of the Lehigh 
Navigation Company, and friend of his late father, James Harris. 
To the Quaker merchant, inventor, and promoter he gave an ac- 
count of his life as an engineer from his first association “with 


® West. Div. Reps. and Misc. Docts., vol. I, item 83. 
Tbid., item 81. 
* Thid. 
Ibid. 
* Tbid., item 82. 
* Tbid., item 81. 
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another person [It was probably John Mitchell] in 1825 in the 
duty of exploring one of the proposed routes for the canal to 
connect the eastern and western waters,’** to his late experiences 
on the Western Division. The work on the Ligonier Line to which 
he was appointed in June, 1828, he declared, was, when he left 
it on July 14, “in a beautiful state of forwardness. The Line, in- 
cluding four dams, 30 locks, and two considerable aqueducts were 
all so far advanced that, if drove on with spirit, they could all be 
completed this season and in the most substantial manner.”*® But, 
while he toiled on that enterprise, although “unconscious of any 
misconduct” of my own or of having shown myself wanting either 
in capacity or integrity,’*° he had not been unaware of the hostility 
to him of a certain member of the Canal Board. Presently both he 
and Mr. Livermore had been removed from their principal en- 
gineerships. Messrs. Robinson and Welch had been appointed to 
succeed them. Would there be, Mr. Harris inquired, in the event 
of Mr. Welch’s giving up his work on the Lehigh Canal to accept 
the new State appointment, an opportunity for himself to be em- 
ployed by Josiah White’s company? He could give as references: 
“General Lacock, Judge Scott, or any other of the late Board of 
Canal Commissioners, or Mr. J. Mitchell of the Present Board.” 

From the Acting Manager of the Lehigh Navigation Company 
reply came promptly and crisply. “Thy favor of the 1st inst is 
before me,” wrote the good Friend: “It is a matter of great regret 
to the well wishers of the State that so many irregularities take 
place in doing public work. That they are proverbially more costly 
& less efficient than more private interested works there can be, 
I think, no doubt, not but that there is ample Tallent in the service 
& and as much as in private service. Yet it has to move under the 
arbitrary direction of the all powerful ‘political’ feelings.’** But 
Mr. White, “our Canal being done,’’** had no position to offer 
Mr. Harris, even though “it would be a gratification to me to be 
of service to the son of my old friend.’’** 

The year 1829, in the course of which Sylvester Welch took 


8 J. D. H. to Josiah White, August 1, 1829; H. P. 
[bid. 
 Thid. 
“ Thid. 
“ Josiah White to J. D. H., 8th mo. 13th, 1829; H. P. 
Tbid. 
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charge of the Western Division of the Pennsylvania Canal and 
at the end of which Moncure Robinson submitted plans to the 
Board for the Allegheny Portage Railway, was not to be James 
D. Harris’ year. But the engineer from Bellefonte was not the man 
to quit. Nor did any change of attitude come into him when James 
S. Stevenson’s Report to the Board of December 9 became known 
at the Capital City. 

On the 14th of that month Harris again addressed the Canal 
Commissioners. He had heard that a Committee report unfavorable 
to his application for compensation for his work in June and July 
had been made owing to Mr. Stevenson’s assertion that he had 
not done the work for which he charged. He had learned that Mr. 
Stevenson had stated that he “had not handed over the Books 
belonging to the Engineer department, nor given any information 
on the subject.”*® Accordingly he begged the favor of going before 
the Committee and having “an explanation with Mr. Stevenson in 
relation to that business.”** He thought it only fair that he have 
opportunity “to relieve my name from dishonorable imputation.’ 

Five days later, on the 19th, he wrote a second time, now re- 
questing privilege of interpreting to the Board what Stevenson was 
maintaining were errors in his estimates for costs on the Ligonier 
Line.** 


The Board, however, remained obdurate. James D. Harris was 
invited neither to appear before them, nor before the Committee. 
On the 19th they rejected his petition for compensation, and ruled 
that he had been adequately informed of his dismissal when on 
July 20th Andrew D. Harris had shown him the letter “directing 
the said Andrew to take charge of the Ligonier Line and proceed 
forthwith to make the monthly estimates.”*° Further than that 
they would only enter in the Board minutes the Committee’s “re- 
mark that the testimony produced by Mr. Harris proves that the 
books and papers belonging to the Ligonier Line were either 
delivered to the Acting Commissioner or left in the Canal Office 
in Armagh in care of the draftsman Mr. Griffin.”®° 


“West. Div. Reps. and Misc. Docts., vol. I, item 88. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Tbid., item 87. 

* Canal Commrs.’ Journal, vol. VII, pp. 152-153, December 19, 1829. 
Ibid. 
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Their final nugatory action constituted considerable rebuff to 
Harris. But their refusal of the $76.71 which he argued he had 
properly earned did not so disappoint him that he overlooked the 
non-committal alternative which their last clause stated. Rather 
than that, their resolution gave him impulse for further procedure; 
and Harris made 1830 his year. 

Indeed, he succeeded in having read before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on March 18, and having ordered to be placed in the 
Journal of that body, a memorial and accompanying documents™ 
which brought no credit to Acting Commissioner and President of 
the Canal Board James S. Stevenson. 

This memorial reviewed and recounted much. The broad purpose 
of James D. Harris in it was to have entered into the official 
records of the Legislature a statement which should offset the al- 
legations made about him in Mr. Stevenson’s report of December 
9, 1829,5* to the Canal Board. In his first paragraph he declared 
his opinion that it was “due to himself and to the memory of his 
grandfather and father, both of whom often sat in the legislative 
hall of this, his native state, as well as to his children” that “a 
plain unvarnished statement showing the injustice of the charges” 
against him stand in the Journal. 

Then in the context he cleared himself one by one of Steven- 
son’s accusations. Without mentioning Andrew Harris by name 
he detailed his detractor’s mode of approach to his brother, and 
Andrew’s refusal to accept appointment and do estimates of costs 
on the Ligonier Line which should conventionally come from the 
man who had been directing the construction. More than that, he 
presented interpretation of Stevenson’s act on July 4 in com- 
pleting payments on the Line,** upon the basis of the estimates 
which James D. Harris himself had made, as demonstrating the 
due legality of his own conduct in staying with the work until 
the estimates could be rendered. If he had claimed remuneration 
after a time when he was informally given notice of his non- 
reappointment, it was because he had acted in an honest and, as 
he believed, official capacity. 

For Mr. Stevenson’s charge of his non-delivery of the books 


®t House Journal, 1829-1830, vol. II, 715-730. 
Tbid., 239-249, 
Ibid., 716. 

Tbid., 717, 718. 
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and papers of the Ligonier Line, Mr. Harris was as ready. Sup- 
ported by depositions and written statements from various of his 
late assistants and several notaries, which he appended, he showed 
“that after the 15th June, all the books and papers . . . were 
prepared under the direction of your memorialist for handing over 
to the new Acting Commissioner; that all . . . were so handed 
over and delivered; that your memorialist continued to be recog- 
nized and obeyed as Principal Engineer by his assistants”®* until 
the estimates were completed. 

With similar exactitude he went into structural details and 
devices. Finally he did not omit providing evidence of the motives 
for his enemy’s malice. In brief the cause was this: “in the fall of 
1827, soon after your memorialist was entrusted with the con- 
struction of the work about Pittsburgh, he was requested by Mr. 
Stevenson to alter that part of the line passing his property, as 
located by N. S. Roberts, Esq., so as to give him several feet more 
ground, and throw the canal upon the ground of his neighbor 
on the opposite side of the street, [Stevenson] took umbrage at the 
refusal of your memorialist to make the alteration, and has ap- 
peared ever since to view him with a feeling of hostility.’’* 

Today we know as much as can be learned of the majority which 
ordered on March 18, 1830, that Harris’ “Memorial” and its ac- 
companying documents be placed upon the Journal of the House 
through a letter written by Henry Petriken on the day of action: 
there was no roll call; the writer heard but two dissenting voices ; 
the explanations of J. D. H. gave general satisfaction; Stevenson, 
he believed, was in the House when the long address was read.** 

Its sponsor on the floor, Petriken, representative from Centre 
and Clearfield Counties in 1828-1830, had had the distinction of 
being the first white child born in the town which James Dunlop 
and his son-in-law James Harris had founded. He had grown up 
to be a printer, the editor of the Bellefonte Patriot, and the sub- 
stitute completing Judge Thomas Burnside’s unexpired term in 
the Pennsylvania Senate in 1826. He was to sit in that body as 
an elected incumbent from 1831 to 1835.5° In him, a man of his 

Ibid., 718. 

Ibid., 722. 


=H, J., 1829-1830, vol. I, 674; and Henry Petriken to J. D. H., March 18, 
1830, Harris Papers. 


— Biographical Record of Central Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
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own age and a fellow townsman, was standing by James Dunlop 
Harris. 

That other folk believed in the unseated Principal Engineer in 
1830 is also suggested by the experience which attended James 
S. Stevenson nine months later than the March in which Harris 
commanded the respect of the Pennsylvania Assembly. On De- 
cember 14, the Senate and the House met in convention to elect a 
United States Senator in the room of William Marks, whose term 
was nearing expiration.*® On the first vote Harmar Denny led as a 
nominee with 31 votes, James S. Stevenson following him in fourth 
place with 11.° A second vote on the same morning showed a 
closely similar tally. In the third trial Denny lost one vote; 
Stevenson gained none.® But in the afternoon Teller Henry Pet- 
riken could report a slight change in the fourth contest: Denny 
and Samuel McKean had exchanged first place in the count, al- 
though both were far from a majority; Stevenson had gained two 
votes.®* In the fifth trial Stevenson held his 13, while McKean and 
Denny tied for first place, still remote from an election.®* Sixth 
and seventh trials on the same December 14 gave Stevenson 14 
votes, other nominees’ positions remaining much as before.** The 
convention had to adjourn without an election. 

When the two Houses met again on the morrow Stevenson, with 
22 votes, exchanged third place with William G. Hawkins who had 
previously held it.°* A second vote was called for ; and, when Teller 
Petriken reported the results, Stevenson had taken two more votes 
from Hawkins, but was still trailing the highest two counts.®’ A 
third vote on the second day of balloting added no more to his 
tally, but kept the two nominees leading him in their same relative 
strength and revealed the climbing up on the chart of William 
G. Hawkins.® 

Other ballotings were necessary. At the close of the last one 
on the 15th Henry Petriken had the chagrin of knowing Stevenson 


*® House Journal, 1830-1831, II, 67. 
© Tbid., 70. 


Tbid., 73. 

Tbid., 76. 

[bid., 79. 

* Tbid., 82. 
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had climbed to second place with 31 votes; but McKean now led 
with 36, and Wilkins had come up to 21. At the first one on De- 
cember 16, the friend of James D. Harris could take comfort at 
Stevenson’s dropping back to fourth place with 20, while Wilkins 
gained one more.”® He could enjoy Harris’ enemy’s decline in the 
next count to 15, as Wilkins rose to 28."* But he had to wait for 
two more counts, and an afternoon session, before the excitement 
came to an end. By that time Stevenson had risen to second place 
with 31 votes, but the dark horse William Wilkins had won the 
election with 72 votes.” 

Harris’ vindication for his conduct in 1829 was not, however, 
fully to come by James S. Stevenson’s failure to be seated in the 
United States Senate. Three weeks after that candidate’s discom- 
fiture General Abner Lacock in a letter to his Bellefonte friend 
indulged his political feelings freely: “In relation to the ‘Hero’ 
do you not think he had put more filth in the stable than he took 
out. You know the Jackson party in Penna. said they were clensing 
the stable, when they threw you and me out, and put others in. 
If it be true in one case I think it is in the other, but we will let 
this pass. I think with you the people are pretty well tired with 
Jacksonism, but it is pretty certain they cannot continue his policy, 
or the reign of his dynasty without continuing him at the head of it, 
—for neither Calhoun or VanBuren, the two opponents, can 
successfully oppose Clay & it seems to be settled beyond all con- 
troversy that he is to be the opposing candidate. Between Jackson 
and Clay single-handed, the contest would be doubtful, and depend 
much upon N. York, the most unstable State in the union— 
Van Buren (J. S. Stevenson magnified) has lost much of his 
influence there.”"* This was, of course, a way of paying off the 
Acting Commissioner of the Canal Board. But a better means 
came three months later. 


On April 6th Harris was appointed Principal Engineer “upon 
the upper part of the West Branch Division” ;** Commissioners 
James Clarke and John Mitchell had insisted, despite the dubious 


Ibid., 119. 
™ [bid., 124. 
™ Ibid., 127. 
Tbid., 133. 
™ Abner Lacock to J. D. H., January 7, 1831; Harris Papers. 
™ Francis R. Shunk, Sec’y to J. D. H., April 6, 1831; H. P. 
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attitude of James S. Stevenson, on the restoration of the ousted 
man to the service of the Commonwealth. 

Upon his re-commitment to a professional share in the Public 
Works he behaved with a characteristic candor. He came to Harris- 
burg; took quarters at Wallace’s Hotel; and, four days after his 
appointment, addressed Mr. Stevenson from there. 

He had understood “by Mr. Mitchell that he understood you 
to express a willingness to meet me on such terms of friendship 
as will at least enable us to transact with advantage such business 
as will necessarily occur from the relation in which we stand 
toward each other in the discharge of our duty to the State.” If 
the recipient of his letter consented, he would be glad to meet him 
“on those terms or even more friendly” ones, and would call upon 
him at his lodgings “tomorrow morning.”’® 

From Willson’s Hotel, on the same day, the enemy replied as 
tersely. “The proposition you make is in entire unison with my 
feelings. I shall be at my lodgings from half after eight until half 
after nine tomorrow morning. Your call shall be met in a spirit of 
amity to the full extent that you have proposed.”"* 

Happily James D. Harris could write of the subsequent interview 
afterwards to General Lacock: “In pursuing this course I con- 
ceived that I did nothing derogatory to the respect due to myself 
as the first advances were made by him unequivocally ; and, as he 
was my superior in office, it appeared to be my duty to call upon 
him. We met each other with as little embarrassment as could have 
been expected. Indeed it would astonish a person who would read 
the correspondence which passed between us about the time of the 
Election for U. S. Senator that we should meet in any other way 
than by an exchange of blows, much less by a cordial exchange of 
civilities. He expressed himself to another member of the board 
delighted with the interview.”* 


pe: mt D. H. to James S. Stevenson, April 10, 1831; H. P. 


7 James S. Stevenson to J. D. H., April 10, 1831; "aa P. 
J. D. H. to Abner Lacock, April 20, 1831; mor 


BAYARD TAYLOR 
CAMPAIGNS FOR LINCOLN 


By Guy A. CARDWELL 


B* THE autumn of 1860 Bayard Taylor (1825-1878) had 
established himself in the American literary pantheon by pub- 
lishing five volumes of poetry, eight travel books, and quantities of 
miscellaneous prose and verse in newspapers and magazines. After 
years of strenuous activity he was hoping to settle down comfortably 
with his family in his newly built mansion, Cedarcroft, near Ken- 
nett Square, Pennsylvania. Up until this time Taylor had not taken 
an active part in politics, but in this period of extreme tensions his 
anti-slavery sentiments moved him to ardent support of Lincoln. 

The campaign in Pennsylvania was long, confused, and, until 
near the end, doubtful of outcome. The managers of the People’s 
party, short on funds, drew almost entirely upon enthusiastic 
volunteer speakers for their numerous rallies. Taylor’s eminence 
as a writer and his hundreds of successful appearances as a pro- 
fessional lecturer made him a natural choice to give one or more 
addresses. His biographers mention only one address, made when 
he presided “at a great mass meeting of Republicans held upon the 
historic field of the Brandywine.”? But Taylor made at least one 
additional address, the manuscript for which has been preserved 


* Marie Hansen Taylor and Horace Scudder, eds., The Life and Letters of 
Bayard Taylor (Boston, 1885), I, 369-370. Taylor is quoted as saying “with 
great earnestness”: “It is a national, not a party struggle in which we are 
engaged; for the question whether our national policy shall or shall not be 
based upon the recognition of the natural rights of man—upon the rights of 
labor, the untrammeled freedom of thought and speech—upon those prin- 
ciples, in fact, on which the progress of the race depends—concerns not 
merely a party, but all mankind.” 

This address was given at Chadd’s Ford on September 11, 1860. The 
Press (Philadelphia) for September 12 reported the rally very fully. More 
than fifteen thousand persons, including many prominent Republicans, were 
present. Taylor was elected President of the Meeting. His brief remarks 
are summed up by the reporter in approximately 350 words (which do not 
include those quoted above). Twelve speakers other than Taylor addressed 
the throng in four separate parts of the field where the meeting was held. 
The exercises were colorful. Infantry marched, troops of horses paraded, 
Republican clubs went through their paces, and countrymen strolled about 
with flowers in their hats. 
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and is printed below.? He seems to have written this address very 
rapidly, as he did nearly all of his prose and nuch of his verse. 
Sentences and general structure are clear, entirely adequate for 
the purpose. Moreover, Taylor epitomizes ably the chief issues 
of the campaign as they were conceived and advertised by Re- 
publican spokesmen in Pennsylvania. Internal evidence indicates 
that he delivered this address during the last two or three days of 
October in a hall in Kennett Square. 

Taylor must have supported the Republican candidate for ideo- 
logical reasons. At this time he probably did not know Lincoln ;* 
he had never held a political office; and he was not at the time a 
job-hunter. But his political activities during 1860 bore fruit later, 
for in 1862 he went to St. Petersburg as secretary to Simon 
Cameron, boss of the Republican Party in Pennsylvania, who 
served for a short time as Minister to Russia. When Cameron re- 
turned to the United States, Taylor remained in St. Petersburg 
as chargé d’affaires and had strong hopes of being made Minister, 
but Cassius M. Clay, a previous incumbent—a man deemed utterly 
incompetent by Taylor—secured the post.‘ 

Taylor also failed to receive a special appointment to the Persian 
court that he thought was to be offered him in lieu of the Minister- 
ship. This failure he attributed, apparently, to the hostility of 
Seward, Lincoln’s Secretary of State. When Taylor called on 
Lincoln to find out why his appointment never reached him, “Lin- 
coln stared at him in amazement. ‘Hell,’ he said finally, ‘I thought 
you were in Persia.’ 

Political preferment came in the end to Taylor; but it came 
from President Hayes in February, 1878, not for services rendered 


?T am indebted to Mr. Frederic Carey and to Mrs. Margaret Renier for 
permission to copy and publish the address. 

*The first published reference to a meeting with Lincoln occurs in a 
letter from Taylor to R. H. Stoddard dated April 21, 1861. Excitement 
ran high; nearly everyone in the Kennett Square neighborhood was arming; 
and Taylor had just been to Washington, where he “had a private interview 
with Lincoln, which was very satisfactory.” Taylor-Scudder, op. cit., I, 

‘For the full story of the Russian episode, one must consult several 
sources: Taylor-Scudder, op. cit., I, 383-414; Marie Hansen Taylor, On 
Two Continents (New York, 1905), pp. 118-141; John R. Schultz, ed., The 
Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor in the Huntington Library (San 
Marino, Cal., 1937), pp. 55-66; and Augustus J. Prahl, “Bayard Taylor’s 
— from Russia,” Huntington Library Quarterly, IX, 411-418 (Aug. 


® Richmond Croom Beatty, Bayard Taylor (Norman, Okla., 1936), p. 228. 
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in the campaign of 1860 but for the magnificent translation of Faust 
that made Taylor, in his time, the outstanding interpreter of Ger- 
man literature to the American people. To the gratification of his 
friends and of the country at large, Taylor spent the last months 
of his life as Minister to Germany. 


Mr. President, Ladies & Gentlemen ! 

When you saw fit to appoint me to address you, you certainly 
didn’t expect me to enter into an argumentative discussion of ques- 
tions of Constitutional rights, or of the great issues of the day, or 
of the public records, past and present, of the several candidates ; 
all these matters you have heard ably discussed at the hands of 
experienced and professional politicians, you have seen them 
paraded and commented upon from day to day, during the prog- 
ress of the campaign in the newspapers. What your expectations 
were, moreover, from one who, until this presidential contest, 
has neither felt nor taken any active part in politics, who is in a 
great measure ignorant of the past political history of the country, 
who cannot claim any such consideration from you on account of 
any especial fluency of speech, I in truth am at a loss to know. 
It is, nevertheless, an evidence to me and, I doubt not, to most of 
you, of the inherent right and justice of the principles we cherish— 
principles which do not need the learned sophistry of crafty poli- 
ticians to give them a show of plausibility that the credulous and 
unsuspecting may be deceived, but which appeal, by their broad 
humanity and their professions of equal justice to every man, to 
the true instincts of the heart of every thinking man, woman and 
child. It does not require any very keen intellectual perception to 
distinguish between right and wrong, between justice and injustice, 
between the blessings of freedom and the curse of slavery; but it 
does require the highest order of talent to make wrong appear 
right, or slavery better than freedom. It is therefore of itself no 
insignificant fact that you are willing to commit the advocacy of 
your principles to inexperienced hands. Who is there among you, 
in a word, that would not be willing to stake the cause we have at 
heart against that of our opponents with any body of impartial 
men, from any quarter of the Globe whatsoever, who have no direct 
interest in our affairs, and let them hear on the one side any man 
among you who has had education and leisure enough to read the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution under which we 
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live, the history of the Republican Party, the Chicago Platform 
and the Life of Abraham Lincoln and on the other side Stephan 
[sic] A. Douglass [sic] himself or Wm. L. Yancey, or both of 
them if you choose, since the two wings have fraternized so beau- 
tifully in New York? When you see such a large body of the 
opposition professing principles so utterly repugnat [sic] to your 
every sense of right as freemen, endeavoring to continue in power 
a party whose corruptions have been so thoroughly ventilated and 
nailed upon it, men, who daily witness the advantages of free- 
labor over slave-labor, as it affects the material interests of the 
country, who have themselves no money invested in human souls, 
who, many of them you know do not intend to do wrong, the 
question naturally arises how they are so blinded. Let us see. 
There is in the first place, a large class of persons influenced by 
motives of personal interest and preferment, that is to say the 
office-holders and their retainers under the present administra- 
tion ; then there is a large class who owe their fortunes, actual and 
prospective, to trade with the South, merchants, manufacturers 
and others; then there is another class of would-be patriots who 
tremble at the threats of the South and are ready to grant them 
every concession in order to quiet their clamors; then there is a 
class of mean, contemptible spirits who are eager to bow down 
with servile adulation to anyone who would fain be their masters, 
—doughfaces if you please—fitter to be the sycophants of some 
despotic monarch, than the citizens of a free republic; then there 
are many men who belonged to the party in former days, when 
it would have scorned to foster the shameful abuses of power 
that have been justly laid to its charge of late, and who still cling 
to it from old associations ;—like a workman of mine who took 
out his naturalization papers only a few days before the recent 
State elections® on the 9th of this month and was naturally enough 
in great glee to cast his first ballot. He came to me at noon of 
election day saying he wanted to go and vote. Of course I en- 
couraged him in his patriotic resolve and simply remarked to him 
on going away that I supposed he knew the principles of the man 
he was going to vote for. “Divil a[hapis ?], do I” was his honest 
reply. “Well then,” said I, “you know his name, at all events.” 

*On Tuesday, October 9, 1860, Pennsylvania elected a governor (Andrew 


Gregg Curtin), legislators, and a host of county officers, showing a decided 
swing to the Republican Party. 
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“Throth an’ they tell me its Fosther, an’ there was a man in the 
old country an’ his name was Fosther an’ dam’ but he was the 
nicest man ye ever see.” “But,” said I, “you are not going to vote 
for this man simply because he has the same name as your friend 
in Ireland, are you?” “Dam’ but I like the name.” Yes, forsooth, 
they are allured by a name. They have been Democrats all their 
lives, their fathers before them were Democrats and they expect 
to be Democrats in future hoping, alas, against hope. And then 
there is a large class of native and foreign-born citizens whose 
ignorance and animosities are wrought upon; they are told that 
the Republican Party, when once in power, will liberate all the 
slaves and that they will overrun Pennsylvania and New-York 
and Ohio and Indiana and Illinois and that there will no longer 
be any demand for their labor unless they are willing to toil for 
a mere pittance; they are told that a Protective Tariff is most 
detrimental to the interests of the working-classes and straightway 
they shout for Free-trade; they are told that the Republican 
Party will extend the period of naturalization from five to twenty- 
one years :—all this and more are they told by men who scruple 
not to deceive that their own or their partizan ends may be ac- 
complished. 

It is by taking these false issues, by avoiding all open and manly 
discussion of the questions at issue between the two parties, by 
prevarication and Janus-facedness that the Democratic Party of 
the North have relied for success, with what prospects the recent 
elections in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana but too plainly show. 
Let this duplicity be once unmasked as it assuredly will be as it 
already has been and the Republican Party of ’64 may not only 
rely upon the entire electoral vote of the free North but also upon 
large accessions from the South. Already the Fire-eaters, having 
failed in their attempts to bully the North by their clamorous 
threats of disunion and receiving no sympathy from the strong 
public sentiment of their own people are manifestly cooling down 
and now begin to say: “Well, we will do our best to defeat Mr. 
Lincoln, but if we can’t why then we had better not go out of 
the Union but we will make him toe the mark!” Now we are all 
very much mistaken, I venture to say, if Abraham Lincoln permits. 
himself to be their tool as did poor Mr. Peirce [sic] or the present 
incumbent of the presidential chair. But we all know and they 
know that Mr. Lincoln’s Administration will be one of such up- 
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rightness, of such stern impartiality to the whole country that 
the Republican Party will be built up at the South and this is 
what they of all things fear the most. 

Even Mr. Yancey himself, the great disunion advocate of the 
South, does not seem to apprehend any infringement upon the 
rights of the Southern States when Lincoln is elected, but fears 
rather the re-establishment of good-will and friendly feeling be- 
tween the two sections, which is sure to follow such an event, by 
putting an effectual check to the base calumnies that have been 
so wantonly disseminated, showing by word and deed that no 
foundation for them ever existed and that there is honor in the 
North, and which will as a matter of course, crush his aspirations 
and those of his colleagues of ever building up a seperate [sic] 
confederacy of slave States. 

I have endeavored to show some of the motives which impel our 
enemies to such a bitter opposition ; there are doubtless others but 
the foregoing are the most favorable that can possibly be imputed 
to them. I have said nothing of the opposition of a small band of 
enthusiasts who have just closed their session in this place ;* 
although they have seen fit, some of them to assail the Republican 
Party and its candidate with bitter terms; have dared traduce, 
slander and belie the characters of Washington, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin and others, whom we revere as the purest statesmen that ever 
lived. Their attacks are harmless however if not really better for 
our cause than their sympathies, for they show the distinctive dif- 
ference between Republicans and disunion Abolitionists who are 
too often unwittingly confounded. Since we have considered some 
of the disastrous results, which our enemies look forward to so 
dolefully as sure to follow the election of Lincoln; let us now 

"The Press (Philadelphia), for Saturday, October 27, and for Monday, 
October 29, reports the Convention of Philadelphia Abolitionists held in a 
hall at Kennett Square on October 25-26. The convention was not merely 
local in character. Among those present were James Mott, president of the 
society, Thomas Garrett, Robert Purvis, Thomas Whitson, Mary Grew, 
J. Miller McKim, Hiram Crozier, and Anna E. Dickinson. 

Many speakers attacked the Republican Party, and Miss Dickinson at- 
tacked the Constitution; but Purvis, a Negro, provoked the most dissension 
and opposition. He attacked Washington, Jefferson, and the Constitution. 
When he protested that The Press reported him inaccurately, auditors wrote 
in defense of the newspaper. On November 5, twenty-nine citizens of Kennett 
Square published a letter in The Press stating that Purvis was more ir- 
responsibly vituperative than the reporter had indicated. Among the signers 


of the letter were three Taylors: Z. P.. H. W., and J. H. (Bayard’s 
brother J. Howard?). 
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revert briefly to some of the beneficial consequences of a triumph 
of Republican Principles—though they may not immediately fol- 
low, yet as sure as the sun rises we shall live to hail the day of 
their fulfillment. I say this with no attempt at prophecy but as 
the interpretation of the public sentiment as expressed by the 
speakers and writers on current political events. We shall have, 
above all things, a Free-Homestead Bill ; for those gallant adherents 
of this measure gave notice last Spring that they would bring it 
up again at the next Congress and cling to it until it should be- 
come a law; and they will not again be thwarted by the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

Examine the recorded votes and what do you find?—a solid 
array of Northern Freemen earnestly pressing its passage and a 
solid array of southern slaveholders opposing it by every device 
of parliamentary tactics to the bitter end and why? Because slavery 
can only prosper where the land is held as a monopoly by the 
wealthy and this is an event that could never be brought about 
under the wise provisions of the Homestead Bill, the inevitable 
results of which would be to build up a community of small 
farmers, the actual owners and tillers of their pre-empted lands. 
Because, furthermore, honest free-labor and degrading slave labor 
are antagonistic and can never co-exist. Let all that vast extent 
of the public domain lying between the present outposts of civiliza- 
tion and the Rocky Mountains be populated by the millions of 
honest laborers who will find a home there free of expense and 
as in the course of time State after State seeks admission into the 
Union it will be under the constitution of free States whether 
Popular Sovereignty shall then be recognized or not. In my humble 
opinion there is no other article of the Republican Faith which 
takes precedence of this. It not only holds out inducements to the 
rapid settlement of our waste lands by securing certain privileges 
and immunities to the actual settlers, which they justly deserve ; 
but it precludes, by the nature of the case, as I have endeavored 
to show, the further extension of slavery into new territory. The 
South is well aware of this hence they opposed it almost to a man, 
as they opposed the admission of Kansas as a free state, as they 
will oppose in future any measure tending to confine slavery within 
its present limits. This is in fact their only ground of opposition. 
They cannot, they dare not take issue in regard to the justness. 
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of this measure as compared with the present disposition of the 
public lands, which places the settlers at the mercy of merciless 
speculators. 

The piratical traffic in African Slaves will be effectively sup- 
pressed by the power of the executive. Great National Improve- 
ments will be carried forward, especially the construction of a 
railroad to the Pacific Coast. American Industry will receive such 
encouragement as will again infuse new life into our manufactories, 
agriculture will prosper and all the great commercial and industrial 
interests of the country. 

All these results we are led to expect from the ascendancy of 
the Republican Party and what reasonable cause have we to fear 
this accomplishment? Will Abraham Lincoln repudiate his pro- 
fessions and pledges? He knows the fate of Mr. Buchanan. Will 
our Representatives in Congress prove false to their trust? Let 
them beware the overwhelming rebuke of their constituents. Will 
the people themselves recede from the stand they have taken? 
No, never. 

It is a glorious work that the Republican Party has undertaken, 
viz. ; to bring back the administration of government to its original 
purity under those staunch and worthy old Republicans who 
framed and inaugurated it, to purify the corrupt legislation which 
has, during the past few years, thrown such everlasting disgrace 
upon our name as a nation. But it is a work that will not be ended 
with this present struggle, to the results of which we look for- 
ward so confidently. It has cost us no slight exertions to gain this 
triumph, for we may speak of the contest as virtually decided; 
we have contended against the moneyed aristocracy of the North 
and the South, against the patronage of a patronizing administra- 
tion, against the deeply-rooted prejudices of a large extent of 
our country, against ignorance and cupidity everywhere and have 
notwithstanding secured a glorious victory beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. It is no longer a question of numerical strength which 
shall determine the future of the Republican Party, but one of 
straightforward consistent policy—Think you not that in the event 
of the ascendance of the Republican Party to power that there will 
be many mercenary political hucksters who will flock to our 
standard ;—that there are already men professing our principles 
who to advance their ambition or personal interests would betray 


—_ 
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the trust of their constituents. It is against the deceptions of such 
wily demagogues that every party should beware. Not many years 
ago the Democratic Party was powerful, well-organized and had 
some hold upon the sympathies of the people, and less than half-a- 
dozen men have literally broken it into atoms. Who will say in a 
word that if Mr. Buchanan had fulfilled his pledges, and admin- 
istered the government with justice and impartiality that the 6th 
of Nov. would have chronicled a Democratic instead of a Re- 
publican triumph? 

The liberty of a people or the triumph of a great principle is 
generally dearly effected; but always dearly maintained. We have 
seen that old hero of Italian liberty [one illegible word] Garibaldi 
with a handful of followers land at night on the northern coast of 
a small island in the Mediterranean, forming a portion of the 
kingdom of Naples, and almost before s!umbering Europe awoke 
the whole Island had raised the standard of revolt to despotic 
rules and with joyous demonstrations proclaimed Garibaldi Dicta- 
tor. In a few short weeks intelligence was brought to our ears 
that the proud throne of Francis II* which for some years had 
rested upon the necks of the people had been overthrown and its 
occupant banished from his capital never perhaps to return to it 
again while the people had raised their heads and shouted “long 
live Garibaldi and united Italy’—The whole civilized world saw 
these things take place with silent admiration and Garibaldi’s name 
became known wherever the fire of Liberty burned in the human 
breast. But this brave old veteran finds that his work is but yet 
begun even while at the acme of this series of brilliant successes 
and that these liberties so gloriously achieved are about to slip 
from his grasp—The hero of many a hard fought battle surrounded 
by intrigues and political difficulties which he did not anticipate, 
sick at heart on account of the recriminations and insults heaped 
upon him by his enemies, writes to Victor Emanuel [sic] “Come I 
shall place authority in your hands.” 

The responsibility of maintaining in all this purity and integrity 
the principles of the Republican Party remains to a great extent 

®King of the Two Sicilies, who fled Naples on September 6, 1860, one 
day before Garibaldi entered the city. Pennsylvania newspapers were full of 
Italian affairs and expressed pleasure at the successes of Garibaldi. The 
tyranny of Ferdinand II (“Bomba”), father of Francis II (“Bombalino”), 


was compared in an editorial in The Press (Philadelphia) on July 23, 1860, 
to that of President Buchanan. 
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with the young men of the present time and with the young men 
of the country, of the rural districts. As one of you whose interests 
by the will of God will be identified with those of this country I 
appeal to you to meet this responsibility. 

They tell us in Europe; “Ah, you began very well; monarchists 
though we be we look with admiration back upon your noble 
struggle for independance [sic], we venerate the names of Wash- 
ington and of those other patriotic and high-minded statesmen 
who figured in the early history of your country. But what are 
you tending to now? and then they tauntingly refer to some of the 
recent outrages upon personal rights, which have been perpetrated 
under the very eye, yes, almost with the sanction of government 
and ask “where are your boasted liberties ? and prophesy that, before 
the next decade shall have been fulfilled, this government of ours 
will become a military despotism convulsed by civil war and rival 
factions. Let their taunts and reproches [sic] and the prophecies be 
silenced forever and ever. 


THADDEUS STEVENS: A CASE OF LIBEL 


By Norman B. WILKINSON 


O* A summer day late in August of 1831, the judges sitting 
as the Court of Common Pleas of Adams County, Judge John 
Reed, presiding, took their places on the bench with customary 
dignity. The case about to be heard by them and a jury was a libel 
suit charging one Jacob Lefever, editor and publisher of the Get- 
tysburg Republican Compiler, with 


wickedly maliciously and unlawfully minding contriving 
and intending as much as in him lay to injure oppress 
aggreave and vilify a certain Thaddeus Stevens a good 
peaceabel and worthy citizen of our said Commonwealth 
and to bring him into great contempt redicule and dis- 
grace." 


Thaddeus Stevens had now been practicing law in Gettysburg 
for fifteen years. He had built up a large clientele and a reputation 
that had gained him recognition as the leading figure at the county 
bar. His long and disputatious career in public life was about to 
begin at a time when resentment against secret organizations, 
particularly Freemasonry, had become widespread. Stevens needed 
and consciously utilized this perfervid anti-secret, anti-aristocratic 
animosity as a springboard into the local political scene. His 
crusade against Masonry was, however, more than an expedient 
vehicle on which he hoped to ride to popular acclaim and into 
public office. Shaped by his own humble and impoverished origins, 
by his formative years and associations in a small Vermont village 
not long emerged from a frontier community, he had become imbued 
with a strong sense of equalitarianism and a genuine distaste for 
customs and institutions founded upon aristocracy, caste, and priv- 
ilege. This role of tribune of the humble and the lowly was to 


*Pardon Papers, Office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 1831. Di- 
vision of Public Records, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. Copy of indictment. 

Except where otherwise indicated the file on Jacob Lefever in the Pardon 
Papers, 1831, is the principal source of information for this article. 
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appear again in his fight for a free system of public education in 
Pennsylvania, and by his insistent demands for the freeing of the 
negro slaves. Freemasonry, in Stevens’ opinion, was a secret and 
exclusive organization exerting a sinister influence in all areas of 
public life. By his virulent attacks he was now recognized as one 
of its most effective critics and 


the great luminary of anti-masonry in Adams county, 
within whose orbit all the lesser planets of the new system 
revolve, and reflect the light which he dispenses.” 


Beyond Gettysburg and Adams County his trenchant eloquence 
commended him as a rousing speaker at the public meetings staged 
by the Antimasons as preliminaries to the approaching elections 
of 1832. Thus it came about, on the morning of June 4, 1831, that 
Thaddeus Stevens mounted his horse and rode off to Hagerstown 
in Maryland to deliver the principal address at an Antimasonic 
rally. 

Freemasonry, Stevens warned his Maryland audience, was an 
imperium in imperio, a banding together of men under oath of 
mutual support, to secure immunity in “improper” conduct and to 
promote one another to improper place and power. Almost all 
positions of high profit and high honor were held by Masons. 
Nine-tenths of all the judges in Pennsylvania were members of 
this secret fraternity; a Mason was the incumbent chief executive 
of Pennsylvania, and other Masons occupied twenty-four guberna- 
torial chairs. Masonry was a blasphemous and irreligious institu- 
tion and its adherents should be put “out from all communion with 
the holy and the good.” Masonic oaths are inconsistent with pure 
morals, true religion, and the permanent existence of liberty. 
Masonry 


corrupts the fountain of justice ; stays the arm of the law; 
stops the regular action - government; binds the mind 
in darkness. 


It is a “prostituted harlot” that is destroying the independence of 
the press; and worse, she “has entered the courts of justice and 


seduced the venerable judges into her foul embrace.” 


* Pennsylvania Reporter, and Democratic Herald, March 23, 1830. 
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This evil institution, base-born of a foreign sire, he thundered, 
has outgrown the law, become stronger than the civil power, and 
flaunts the will of a sovereign people. It will only be eradicated by 
refusing to trust Masons with any office of profit or trust, “until 
they are shorn of their locks and become as other men.” Only a 
few may have the courage to oppose this “bloody god” but 


who would not rather sleep with honor in the Spartan’s 
grave side by side with Leonidas and his little band of 
martyred patriots than to ride triumphant over a prostrate 
world with the principles and in the company of Neroes 
and Caligulas? If any such recreant freemen there are, let 
them turn and flee.* 


It is doubtful if any of Stevens’ listeners could “flee” the spell 
cast by this flight of classical oratory. That is not to say that all 
in his audience shared his intemperate antagonism toward Masonry. 
One “Gentleman in Hagerstown” felt compelled to record his im- 
pressions of both the speaker and his message in a letter sent to 
the Gettysburg Republican Compiler. This was the avowedly 
Democrat paper published by Jacob Lefever, and in Adams County 
politics it was the voice of the minority party. Lefever printed the 
letter in the issue of June 21. In a day when newspaper frankness 
at times bordered on the scatological, this communication almost 
rivaled Pennsylvania’s master of vituperation and invective at his 
best—and Stevens retaliated by suing the publisher for libel. 

Mr. X, the anonymous letter writer, states he is not a Mason, 
and had gone to the meeting simply out of curiosity, not sympathy 
for Antimasonry. But whatever neutral attitude he may have had 
at first was quickly changed in the burning irritation he felt at 
Stevens’ polemic. 


The meeting was addressed by a Mr. Stevens from your 
State ; a stout man about 40 years of age with a bald head 
and lame. From his address the people learned the object 
of the meeting and his mission to our State to inoculate 
us with antimasonry. I will say nothing of the impudence 
of an individual coming from one State into another for 
the purpose of instructing or enlightening the people of 
the State to which he goes, upon the subject of their 


me A. Woodburn, The Life of Thaddeus Stevens, Indianapolis, 1913, pp. 
21. 
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moral or political character. You have but to see the man 
and hear him speak in private or public to be satisfied 
as I am that he is incapable of feeling upon that or any 
other matter aright. 


Stevens’ speech was 


a compound of the vilest slanders barefaced falsehood 
and pandemoniac malignity against a large and respectable 
portion of our citizens that ever fell from the lips of any 
man. 


The writer and his fellow Marylanders are not taking this abuse in 
silent contempt; they are finding means of expressing deep and 
deserved execration. Stevens and his Yankee kindred who sent 
him must think Marylanders are ignorant and stupid “if they sup- 
posed our moral or political character could be changed by such 
means and through such an agent.” Those who seek to reform or 
change opinion must come with pure hearts and clean hands, and 
with no blood on their own skirts. “Those must not come in whose 
wake is heard the wail of the widow and the orphan, or rioting in 
the spoils of the unfortunate.” Against all such hypocritical in- 
truders, Marylanders, regardless of party, feel and act unitedly as 
freemen. This thrust was aimed at Stevens’ practice of buying up 
property seized for taxes and offered at public sale by the sheriff. 
By 1830 he had amassed a comfortable estate, for in that year he 
appears as the largest taxpayer in the borough of Gettysburg. 

Lefever’s correspondent also cast aspersions upon Stevens’ Ver- 
mont origin by saying that the sponsors of Antimasonry 


cannot claim Pennsylvania as the place of their birth; but 
that they have been imported from that part of our country 
proverbial for their tricks and frauds; and as the venders 
of the most worthless and deceptive of commodities, flannel 
sausages, wooden nutmegs, and horn gunflints. 


Their “grand speculation” in Antimasonry will soon prove as 
worthless and disgusting as their Yankee tricks. A man has but 
to compare the characters of professed Masons with any and all 
of the Antimasonic party and he will not hesitate for a moment 
as to where his confidence ought to be placed. Then in a final 
sweeping coup de grace the “Gentleman in Hagerstown” relegated 
Stevens and his associates to oblivion: 
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No, the name of Washington is enough to bury their 
whole faction in the dust. 


For printing these defamatory remarks about him, Thaddeus 
Stevens demanded retribution. To the charges in the indictment, 
Lefever put up no defense because a second suit under a civil action 
had been commenced, and when this was heard he would present 
justificatory evidence. Consequently the jury found him guilty of 


wickedly and maliciously [publishing] this false, scandal- 
ous, mititious and defamatory libel . . . to the great dam- 
age, scandal, infamy and disgrace of the said Thaddeus 
Stevens, in contempt of all laws, to the evil and pernicious 
example of all others in like case offending— 


Immensely pleased as they must have been, Stevens and his friends 
who had witnessed the indictment—Robert G. Harper, multiple 
office holder and owner of the Federalist paper, the Centinel; 
Sampson S. King, former burgess of Gettysburg ; Thomas C. Miller, 
former sheriff and later a state senator; and Adam Walter— 
waited with confidence to learn what Lefever’s punishment would be. 

The sentence was all that these gentlemen could have wished for, 
and, surprisingly, possibly more than they had anticipated. It was 
ample balm to the injured Stevens and it proved that the “harlot” 
of Freemasonry had not yet embraced the judges administering 
justice in Adams County. To the journals that supported him, 
the Centinel, and the Antimasonic Star, which Stevens had spon- 
sored, the verdict gave promise of muting, and possibly silencing 
altogether, Lefever’s paper. The publisher was fined $50 and costs, 
and sentenced to three months in the county jail, there to rue his 
rash act, and to meditate upon the wisdom of a more moderate tone 
henceforth in the columns of the Compiler. 

Although Lefever had pleaded no defense, there were several 
persons who were shocked at the severity of the punishment given 
him by Judge John Reed and his associates. Strangely, it would at 
first seem, one of his strongest sympathizers was the very attorney 
who had prosecuted him. This may be explained by the fact that 
the office of district attorney did not exist in Pennsylvania’s law 
enforcement machinery until 1850. Prior to this the duties of public 
prosecutor in each county were in the hands of a deputy attorney 
general appointed by the State Attorney General. At the time of 
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the Lefever case in 1831 the State Attorney General in the cabinet 
of Governor George Wolf, Democrat, was Samuel Douglass, and 
his deputy for Adams County was Andrew G. Miller. 

On August 25, the day following the trial, “induced by a sense of 
duty,” Miller wrote at length to Governor Wolf asking him to remit 
the imprisonment part of the sentence given Lefever. Without a 
doubt Miller had been a reluctant prosecutor for ‘he says of the 
complainant : 


Mr. Stevens has become officious in abuse of respectable 
men, which has a tendency to inflame their breasts, and 
induce to public animadversion. He leaves himself open 
to attack. . . . Newspaper abuse has been abundant in 
this County, particularly since a paper was established 
under the direction of Mr. Stevens called the Antimasonic 
Star. Private individuals have been assailed, but no prose- 
cutions have been instituted, but this one. And it prob- 
ably arose out of a hostility to Lefever long since 
cherished by Mr. Stevens. 


Miller commended Lefever to the Governor as a very respectable 
and worthy man who had conducted his paper with prudence and 
ability. He assured the Governor that he knew it was his duty to 
see that crime was punished, “but at the same time, I should not 
see a man too severely punished without giving my honest senti- 
ments on the subject.” The fine of $50 should remain, but im- 
prisonment was altogether unexpected and should be commuted. 
Miller would be in Harrisburg within a few days to discuss the 
matter further with the Governor. 

On the very day of the trial, immediately after it closed, Zepheniah 
Herbert of McKessontown, a former State senator, who had been 
in court, dashed off a short note to the Governor protesting the 
sentence. Stevens he labels the “great leader of Anti-Masonry 
here,” and charges two of the judges with prejudice: 


You know his honor the President [Judge Reed],* and 
Judge McClean, one of his associates, is a bitter Anti— 


* Judge John Reed had read law in Gettysburg, practiced in Westmoreland 
County, and had served as a deputy attorney-general and State senator. In 
1820 he was named president judge of the Ninth Judicial District, embracing 
Cumberland, Adams and Perry counties. Dickinson College named him to 
its first professorship of law in 1833. The associate judge mentioned by 
Herbert was Moses McClean. 
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In a second letter written from home a week later, Herbert 
reiterates the charge of influence by informing Wolf that: 


The Hon. James Wilson,® who is a violent enemy of 
Lefever’s, and who is Brother-in-law to his Honor Judge 
Reed, accompanied the Judge on Monday morning to 
Gettysburg, and remained with him until Mr. Lefever 
received his sentence, when he immediately set out for 
home apparently much rejoiced. I know Mr. Wilson has 
considerable influence over the Judge, but I will not say 
that he could control, or govern him, in his judicial 
decisions. One thing, however, I cannot help believing, 
that he used every argument in his power to prejudice 
the Judge against Lefever I feel confident from my knowl- 
edge of the man. . . . I believe that the Sentence came 
fully up to Mr. Wilson’s wishes, and that he would be 
mortified if Lefever should be pardoned, as much as he 
was gratified with his conviction and Sentence. 


Clearly, in the interest of justice, said Herbert, this was a case in 
which the Governor should exercise his power of executive 
clemency. 


Other voices joined in the plea to have Lefever’s imprisonment 
cancelled. In his letter to the Governor, Samuel Sloan asserted 
that in 27 years he had never advocated a change in a court de- 
cision; the law should take its course, 


but Jacob Lefever’s case is one in which I feel myself 
called upon to interfere and express my sentiment and 
desires. . . . The Antimason paper has been 10 times 
more abusive than his but there has been no punishment 
inflicted on its editor. It is my wish that the sentence of 
imprisonment should be remitted, and so far as I know 
the wish of every democrat who knows anything about it. 


“Sundry Citizens of the County of Adams” humbly presented 
their petition on Lefever’s behalf. Among the signers were the Get- 
tysburg postmaster, William W. Bell; Michael C. Clarkson, mem- 
ber of the borough council and later burgess, and J. G. Kerr, a 


5 James Wilson had been a justice of the peace from 1811 to 1822. In the 
latter year he was elected as a Democrat to the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives in which he served until 1829. He was again justice of the peace in 
Fairfield, Adams County, until 1859. The reason for his enmity towar 
Lefever is not known. 
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member of one of the County’s oldest families. They branded the 
punishment as excessive in view of the fact that a separate civil 
suit was pending between Stevens and Lefever. They invoked the 
laws and Constitution of the State by declaring that under them 
“it is not desirable that a person should be punished severely 
when his defence could not be disclosed by evidence.” Lefever 
should be freed from confinement. ; 

Amid the hectic accumulation of controversies over the banking 
system, the tariff, and internal improvements, plus the division and 
turmoil in county and state politics, Governor Wolf found time to 
review the case of Lefever. As he pondered these urgent letters 
and petitions of appeal, several considerations must have passed 
through his mind. Was the penalty of imprisonment altogether too 
severe, considering the nature of the offense and that a second suit 
was pending? If it were true that two of the judges were bitterly 
Antimasonic, as charged, was Lefever the victim of justice blinded 
by political antagonism? Were these judges also further influenced 
by the Honorable James Wilson, brother-in-law of the presiding 
judge, and one who reputedly hated Lefever? The defendant had 
offered no defense in this first trial; would it not accord more with 
justice to lighten the penalty in this case where his side had not 
been heard? 

If these possibilities occurred to Wolf as Chief Magistrate of 
the Commonwealth, it is reasonable to assume that they were not 
entirely divorced from Wolf’s position as titular leader of the 
Democrat party in the State. He was also a Mason. By publishing 
this diatribe on Stevens was Lefever merely flinging back some of 
the abuse printed in the Centinel and the Antimasonic Star? Had 
the suit been instituted by Stevens primarily with the hope of putting 
the Republican Compiler out of business, while its owner and editor 
languished in jail? Later in his career Stevens was to be charged 
with bribing editors. And if Wolf permitted Lefever to remain 
imprisoned for the three months of his sentence, what would be the 
effect on the strength and efficiency of the Democrat party in Ad- 
ams County? If this was a ruse of the Antimasons to stifle the 
opposing press, and if it were allowed to go unchallenged, would 
it not hearten and invigorate them to more zealous activity in the 
approaching local elections of 1831, and the gubernatorial and 
presidential elections of 1832? Wolf himself was going to run 
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for another term. If he sensed that the contest for votes this time 
would be closer, which the signs gave good reason to believe, and 
the election results later confirmed, the interests of party and of 
justice would be served simultaneously by exercising his power 
of clemency. Stevens and his ilk would be thwarted in their scheme 
to gag the Democrat journal of Adams County. A commutation 
for Lefever might also have the effect of deterring Antimasonic 
fanatics elsewhere in the State from similar efforts and might abate 
their bitter attacks on Freemasonry. 

On September 10, seventeen days after the trial, Wolf made his 
decision by remitting the balance of Lefever’s imprisonment, a 
step which to Thaddeus Stevens’ mind confirmed his accusation 
that Freemasons placed their unholy fraternal bonds above their 
oaths of office. Of Governor Wolf's act of clemency he commented 
that he had “extricated his brother by pardoning him.” 

The Stevens-Lefever incident typifies the bare knuckle journal- 
ism that characterized the Antimasonic aberration in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere. Throttling the opposition press by crude or subtle 
means was a primary aim of the antagonists. Impassioned and 
zealous in condemning what they believed was a very real evil, the 
foes of Masonry would allow no compromise with an institution 
they branded as immoral, irreligious, and a menace to true liberty. 
Its defenders must be silenced. Such was the intent of Thaddeus 
Stevens when be brought suit against Jacob Lefever. It would be 
naive to assume and difficult to believe that one so harshly adroit at 
vilifying others would himself be so sensitive to character assassina- 
tion that he would seek satisfaction in court, unless he were playing 
for higher stakes than the clearing of a sullied reputation. 
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By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


err is urged to attend the annual meeting at State 
College November 2-3. Headquarters will be at the Nittany 
Lion Inn. The committee on program is headed by Dr. Joseph 
Rayback of the history department at the College and a most 
interesting program is taking shape. Events will start with a 
luncheon Friday noon, November 2. The afternoon will feature 
papers on western Pennsylvania historical topics. A prominent 
speaker will present an interesting message at the annual dinner 
on Friday evening. This will be followed by a program of Penn- 
sylvania folk music. Plans call for the Saturday morning session 
to feature a panel on Pennsylvania folklore and folk culture. Fol- 
lowing the Saturday luncheon the usual historical tour will con- 
clude the meeting. Burke M. Herman, also a member of the College 
department of history, is chairman of the local arrangements com- 
mittee. 

Satisfactory results have come from the membership solicitation 
last spring among the social studies teachers of the State. A follow- 
up this fall will increase the returns. The fine article by Melville 
Boyer on the magazine and its contents will be widely distributed 
in the form of reprints and be used for further membership 
solicitation. 

The new general membership of members of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies in the Association will start with 
this issue of the magazine. This was approved at the last meeting 
of the Federation. President Heizeman will distribute with the 
magazine a letter explaining the purpose of the general member- 
ship. It will be followed by other active steps to induce members 
of historical societies to take out individual memberships in the 
Association. We all hope this will be the first step toward cementing 
relationships between the Statewide Association and the local so- 
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cieties. PENNSYLVANIA History should become, under this plan, 
the organ of not only the professional historians of the State but 
also of the large body of interested and intelligent amateurs repre- 
sented in historical society memberships. S&S: 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Year Book of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies is now in press, and will soon be distributed to the 
affiliated member societies. The Federation, which includes or 
should include all the active societies interested in county and local 
history as well as all the Statewide organizations concerned in 
Pennsylvania history, archaeology, and various special fields of 
history, is the over-all organization designed to include—so far as 
possible—all the people in Pennsylvania who are actively interested 
in State and local history. For the historical interests of Pennsyl- 
vania it represents potentially an influence and strength toward the 
accomplishment of the various historical projects which the Asso- 
ciation and other societies have advocated. Recently, it appears, 
one local historical group withdrew from the Federation on the 
grounds that they were purely local in nature, and that there was 
really little justification for their payment of the nominal annual 
Federation dues. On the other hand, another newly-formed his- 
torical society as its first official act joined the Federation, even 
before their own members began to pay dues. This society recog- 
nized that the historical interests of the State as a whole, as well 
as their own special interests, are benefited by the existence of the 
Federation and by its very numbers. 


The Adams County Historical Society held the second of its 
spring tours on June 5. The places visited included Rock Chapel, 
Wierman’s Mill, York Sulphur Springs, Huntington Meeting 
House, and Trostle Quarry. Miss Margaret McMillan, Mrs. Maude 
Wierman Kennedy, and Mr. Clyde Kennedy were narrators for 
the tour. 


The annual picnic of the Historical Society of Berks County was 
held at Umbenhauer’s Grove, Bernville, on June 23. State Senator 
Frank W. Ruth addressed the group on the history of Bernville, 
and George Bird gave the curator’s report for the month. The 
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Berks County society is cooperating in arrangements for the cele- 
bration of the Bernville Centennial on August 31 and September 1 
and 2. The society has recently received as long-term loans from 
the Hiester estate the portraits of Dr. Isaac Hiester (1785-1855) 
and his wife Esther Muhlenberg Hiester (1785-1872), which were 
painted by an unidentified artist about 1845. Mrs. Hiester was a 
daughter of General Peter Muhlenberg, and Doctor Hiester was 
the first President of the Berks County Medical Society, organized 
in 1824. The gallery of Berks County portraits at the Historical 
Society thus continues to increase. 


On July 21, the Chester County Historical Society held a his- 
torical pilgrimage and picnic at the Taylor Arboretum, north of 
Lima, Delaware County. The old Painter homestead and the 640- 
acre arboretum were open for inspection, and Mr. Charles G. 
Whittaker gave an account of the arboretum. 


On July 23, the Crawford County Historical Society heard an 
interesting address on the history of the Erie Railroad, given by 
Chauncey B. Hammond, traffic passenger agent of the Erie at 
Elmira, New York, and a member of the New York State Senate. 
This year the Erie Railroad celebrated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the completion of the main line from Piermont to Dun- 
kirk, New York. Mr. Hammond stated that the railroad is not 
celebrating merely for display or entertainment. “Both the his- 
torical societies and the railroad,” he said, “are endeavoring to 
preserve some of the things of the past that they may be brought 
to the attention of the people of today and tomorrow and by con- 
trast create a better understanding and appreciation of the facilities 
we now have.” J. R. Shryock, president of the society, presided at 
the meeting and introduced Mr. Hammond. 


On July 27 a new historical society was founded at a meeting 
in the Amos Judson House, Fort Le Boeuf Memorial, Waterford, 
Erie County. Tentatively christened the Fort Le Boeuf Association, 
this society proposes to concentrate on the early history of the 
region between Lake Erie and the upper Ohio valley, using Fort 
Le Boeuf as a symbol and not as a limiting factor. It will also co- 
operate with the Fort Le Boeuf Chapter of the Daughters of Amer- 
ican Colonists in promoting the development of the Fort Le Boeuf 
Memorial, a State historical property under the administration of 
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the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. It hopes 
to obtain members not only from the immediate vicinity but from 
all the surrounding counties. The meeting was opened by Mr. Fred 
Giesler, Burgess of Waterford, and addressed by Donald H. Kent, 
Associate State Historian, who spoke on the significance of Fort 
Le Boeuf, and the possibilities of a historical society developing 
there. The officers elected include Thomas Shallenberger, of Water- 
ford, president ; Miss Miriam Kuhns, of Erie, vice-president ; John 
Tomical, of Fairview, recording secretary; Miss Barbara Peters, 
of Northeast, corresponding secretary ; Miss Elinor Lane, of Water- 
ford, membership secretary ; and Miss Ethel Irwin, of Waterford, 
treasurer. Directors are to be elected at a meeting in August, when 
bylaws will also be discussed. 


More than two hundred essays were submitted by high school 
students in the third annual essay contest of the Historical and 
Genealogical Society of Indiana County. The winners were an- 
nounced at assemblies at the Indiana High School on May 25. 
First prize in the senior group went to Richard W. Watson, Jr., 
and first prize in the junior group to Catherine Elizabeth Hadden. 
The subject of the essay contest was the same as last year, “The 
Most Interesting Story in My Family.” 

At the regular meeting of the Indiana County society on June 1, 
Richard Watson was in charge of the program, which was pre- 
sented by the high school’s Senior Historian Club. He spoke briefly 
on “Black Sam” Williams, escaped slave and singer who knew 
Stephen Foster, thus introducing several Foster selections sung 
by the high school musicians. Sharp Beck, retiring vice-president 
of the Senior Historian Club, expressed the appreciation of his 
group for the historical society’s cooperation, and Joanne Spicher 
and George Moreau read the essays which they had entered in the 
contest. The society also entered a float for the Memorial Day 
parade, using the theme, “History Through the Years.” 

The annual historical tour of the Historical and Genealogical 
Society of Indiana County was held on August 1. Traveling by bus, 
the members visited many historic spots, including Buena Vista 
iron furnace; John Brown’s Cave; Gamble’s mill; Sides farm 
where Indian mounds were found ; Hice’s cemetery where relatives 
of General John J. Pershing are buried; the site of Rodger’s mill ; 
and Armagh, oldest existing town in the county. A picnic supper 
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was held at Armagh. The society has also announced its first an- 
nual photo contest, offering a prize for the best picture of historic 
scenes in the county taken by a member. 


On Sunday, September 9, the Lancaster County Historical 
Society celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of the famous 
Christiana Riot, which took place on the Pownall farm, two miles 
southwest of Christiana, in Sadsbury Township, Lancaster County. 
The program was held on the front porch of the Pownall house, 
where Dickinson Gorsuch, son of the slave-owner who was killed 
in the attempt to recapture his slaves, was hospitalized to recover 
from his many wounds. President George L. Geiges of the Society 
presided, and the speakers included Dr. S. K. Stevens, State His- 
torian, for the Commonwealth ; Judge Guy K. Bard, for the United 
States District Court; and Dr. Horace M. Bond, for Lincoln 
University. 


The most important part of the Lebanon County Historical So- 
ciety’s program during the past year has been the work of making 
a park of its old Union Canal Tunnel property, which was pur- 
chased from Mr. and Mrs. H. Meyer Snavely in April, 1950. 
Volunteers from the membership, aided by Boy Scouts of the area, 
have cleared the area of weeds and dead trees, erected signs, and 
marked off parking areas. Fireplaces are being built for picnickers, 
and an amphitheater is planned for outdoor events, making use of 
a natural bowl on the 8.7 acre tract. Rev. E. Allen Chamberlain 
is president of the society, and Jack Foster is chairman of the 
committee in charge of the historical property. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society is building up a collection 
of old school textbooks. Melville J. Boyer, the secretary, states that 
200 different books have been gathered, all donations by friends of 
the society, and are now in the collections held in Trout Hall. The 
Lehigh County Society is looking particularly for books used in the 
Alentown Collegiate and Military Institute (1864-1867), none of 
which has yet come to light, and for other school textbooks prior 
to 1860. 


The Lycoming Historical Society held its annual outing on 
August 22. The excursion began with a trip to the Waterville Dam, 
where H. F. Allison, the contractor who built the dam, described 
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its features and gave interesting statistical data. The group then 
continued to English Center, where the members of the Historical 
Society joined with the Lycoming Medical Society in a program 
dedicating the new Reinwald Memorial Marker, erected in honor 
of Doctor Reinwald, who was killed by a panther in 1846. The 
speakers here were Judge Charles G. Webb, member of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, Col. Henry W. 
Shoemaker, Chief of the Folklore Division of the Commission, 
and Dr. T. Kenneth Wood, of the Muncy Historical Society. The 
return journey was by way of Fry’s Turkey Ranch on Steam 
Valley Mountain where a turkey dinner was enjoyed. The Lycom- 
ing Historical Society recently received as gifts two historically 
significant paintings. One of the imposing mansion of Governor 
William F. Packer was the gift of Mrs. Charles M. Wyeth, of 
Easton, granddaughter of the Governor; and a painting of Levi 
Tate, noted newspaper publisher of central Pennsylvania, was the 
gift of the family of Allen W. Scott. 


Through the generosity of two Mercer women, the Mercer 
County Historical Society will soon have a permanent home. Miss 
Henrietta Magoffin has formally announced her intention to pre- 
sent to the society the home of her grandfather, Dr. James Magoffin, 
as a memorial to him. Mrs. James W. Ayer proposes to provide 
funds for whatever structural modifications may be necessary as 
well as for fixed maintenance expenses, as a memorial to her late 
husband. Legal details of the transfer are now being arranged, and 
a special committee has been appointed by President Orvis Ander- 
son. 


The Monroe County Historical Society held its annual summer 
meeting on July 14 in the Stroud Community House at Strouds- 
burg. An address, “Recollections of the Schools of Stroudsburg,” 
was given by Dr. Robert Brown, Past President and Historian of 
the society. A musical program was also presented. 


At the annual meeting of the Tioga Point Historical Society, 
Charles Lucy reported on a trip to the Wyoming Historical So- 
ciety, to inspect artifacts associated with the grave of an Indian 
chief of the Captain John Smith and Samuel de Champlain era, 
exhumed at Athens in 1881-1883. John Witthoft, Anthropologist, 
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Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on a 
related topic with slides. Note was made of a loan to Yale of the 
Markham diary on the primitive San Blas Indians, and a loan 
to Harvard of data on William H. Keating, the son of an Azilum 
refugee, who became a founder of the Franklin Institute. The 
usual conducted tours of school children, press stories and his- 
torical talks by the museum director were reported, as well as co- 
operation with the editor of the Rivers of America series, Carl 
Carmer, who is preparing the volume on the Susquehanna. The 
fourth edition of the brochure, “Azilum: French Refugee Colony 
of 1793,” was announced, and was proposed to arouse public in- 
terest in the creation of a State park at the site through the con- 
struction of a small model of the village and the Queen’s House 
with the aid of school classes. An article by Dr. Elsie Murray, the 
museum director, on “Early French Influence in Northern Tier 
Counties,” in the July issue of the Bulletin of the Department of 
Internal Affairs, won the endorsement of Secretary William S. 
Livingood, Jr., for this project. At a special program meeting, 
Lyle Jackson gave a talk on early American firearms, and dis- 
played a fine Jake Harder gun made at Athens in 1841. 


The eleventh annual historical tour of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania and the University of Pittsburgh Summer 
Sessions was held on Saturday, July 21, consisting of a visit to 
Marietta, Ohio, and a tour of its historical sites. Dr. Robert L. 
Jones, Head of the Department of History, Marietta College, pre- 
sided over the noon luncheon, at which Mayor Joseph Hartline 
of Marietta and President Frank L. Christie of the Marietta Cham- 
ber of Commerce gave addresses of welcome, to which response was 
made by President Charles McClintock of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania society and by Dr. John W. Oliver, Head of the Department 
of History, University of Pittsburgh. John O. Marsh, Curator of 
History and Librarian of the Ohio State Museum, also spoke. In 
the afternoon a motorcade took the visitors to the numerous his- 
toric spots in Marietta. At the Campus Martius and River Mu- 
seums, the Curator, Mrs. Edith S. Reiter gave a brief talk; and 
at the Mound Cemetery Professor George Blazier, Librarian of 
Marietta College, briefly discussed the prehistoric mound. At 
Marietta College, President W. Bay Irvine greeted the tourists, 
in front of the Ohio Company Land Marker. During the tour other 
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points of interest were explained by Mayor Hartline. At the dinner 
in the evening, Honorable George White, former Governor of 
Ohio, presided, and an address on “The Meaning of Marietta” 
was given by Dr. Merrill R. Patterson, Dean of Marietta College. 


Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, the editor of PENNsyLVAN1A History, 
was the speaker at the exercises of the Wyoming Commemorative 
Association on July 3, the 173rd anniversary of the Wyoming 
Massacre. His topic was, “This Land is My Inheritance,” and he 
emphasized the point that the savage warriors of 1778 who nearly 
wiped out the Wyoming settlement were not merely conquered 
but won over. He also discussed the Indian paths of the region, 
and the significance of the Wyoming Valley to Iroquois politics. 
Miss Frances Dorrance, President of the Wyoming Association, 
spoke briefly, introducing Doctor Wallace. Miss Miriam Becker, 
of Forty Fort, was the winner of the essay contest for the best 
composition on local history. 


PENNSYLVANIA WEEK 


Governor John S. Fine has announced that the 1951 Pennsyl- 
vania Week will be observed from October 15 through October 21, 
and that Secretary of Commerce Andrew J. Sordoni will co- 
ordinate the celebration throughout the State. The emphasis this 
year will be on observance at the community level. In the words 
of the joint statement of Governor Fine and Secretary Sordoni, 
“Local celebrations, planned and staged by the local communities 
themselves, are the really important things that can be accom- 
plished by Pennsylvania Week. Such celebrations enable each 
locality to dramatize the resources and accomplishments which made 
that community great and in which its residents take deep pride.” 


This emphasis on local celebration paves the way for local and 
county historical societies to take an even more prominent part in 
the observance. Historical tours, special programs, and even pag- 
eants may be suggested. Since this year is the 175th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, it is suggested in particular that 
the historical societies of the counties where the “thirteen resolves” 
advocating American rights were adopted should plan special pro- 
grams or meetings on or near the actual places; and that, in gen- 
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eral, all the societies should lay stress on the theme and background 
of the immortal Declaration. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has made 
arrangements for “open house” on all the historic properties under 
its administration, including Pennsbury Manor, John Morton 
Homestead, Ephrata Cloister, Cornwall Furnace, Daniel Boone 
Homestead, Pottsgrove Mansion, Fort Augusta Museum, Old 
Economy, and Fort Le Boeuf Memorial. The general public is in- 
vited, of course, but the local historical societies in the areas where 
the Commission properties are jocated are especially invited to 
make use of the facilities at these properties for special meetings, 
special programs, even for the presentation of pageants, if any- 
thing of that sort is possible within the time available. The super- 
visors of all the properties have been especially instructed to co- 
operate to the fullest extent with any societies desiring to avail 
themselves of the Commission’s invitation. 

As another contribution to the celebration of Pennsylvania Week, 
the historical marker staff of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission has prepared a series of some twenty special 
historical tours, designed to take in some of the most interesting 
sites, buildings, and remains in various regions of the State. Limited 
in extent in order not to involve much more than an afternoon drive 
from the various population centers, these outlined tours will be 
sent as press releases through the State Department of Commerce 
to the various newspapers of the appropriate areas, and com- 
plete sets of the tours will also be sent to each of the historical 
societies for possible use by the organization or its members in 
planning trips. In the course of the work in installing, checking, 
and maintaining the thousand historical markers of the Commis- 
sion, A. Glenn Mower, Assistant State Historian, and his assistant 
William Richards have gained much practical experience as to the 
best way to visit a number of historic sites in a short time; and 
these historical tours are an interesting and valuable by-product 
of their work on historical markers. 

An opening event of Pennsylvania Week will take place in the 
Pennsylvania State Museum on Sunday afternoon, October 14, 
when the Harrisburg Business and Professional Women’s Club 
will entertain there at a tea for the other eleven B. P. W. ctubs of 
the district. Governor John S. Fine will be present to give an 
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address of welcome, and the visitors will be taken on a special tour 
of the new museum exhibits, by the museum guide, Mrs. Marian 
Baker. Mrs. Elva W. Hamilton, of the Commission staff, is Presi- 
dent of the Harrisburg B. P. W. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Under legislation recently enacted by the General Assembly and 
approved by Governor John S. Fine, a revolving fund for the publi- 
cations and historical properties of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission has been created. Now, the proceeds from the 
sale of the Comission’s publications can be accumulated and used for 
the publication of other historical and archaeological work, and those 
purchasing these books and pamphlets will be helping to assure the 
publication of still more interesting material on the history of the 
Commonwealth. In consequence of this legislation, the Commission 
has ceased the free distribution of its publications, with the excep- 
tion of leaflets costing less than five cents each to print, which are 
still available free of charge. The prices of the books and pamphlets 
are fixed by law at a non-profit rate reflecting actual cost of publi- 
cation only. Thus, it is hoped that the sale of The Papers of Henry 
Bouquet, Volume II, The Forbes Expedition, which was published 
in July, may help to finance other volumes of this major source 
collection. Similarly, it is hoped that proposed admission fees at 
the historic properties may help to meet the rising costs of main- 
taining and improving them, although the Commission has not yet 
instituted such fees. 

Under another Act of the General Assembly, four legislative 
members, two from the Senate and two from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, have been added to the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. The new members, having a voice but no 
vote in Commission meetings, are Senator Leroy E. Chapman, 
Senator Israel Stiefel, Representative Norman Wood, and Repre- 
sentative John R. Haudenshield, all of whom have done much to 
advance the cause of Pennsylvania history in legislative circles. 

A recent resolution of the Senate of Pennsylvania commended 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission “for its 
policy of publishing outstanding works on Pennsylvania history 
which are the product of historical research in our graduate schools, 
thus encouraging graduate students to undertake such studies” ; 
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and particularly singled out Pittsburgh's Commercial Development, 
1800-1850, by Dr. Catherine E. Reiser, “as a major contribution 
to Pennsylvania’s business history.” The resolution was introduced 
by Senators Stiefel, Chapman, Barr, Walker and Holland. 


Sheakleyville, Mercer County, celebrated the centennial of its 
incorporation during the week of August 12. Kennedy Graham, a 
direct descendant of John Sheakley for whom the town was named, 
was general chairman of the centennial committees. Features of the 
celebration included a union church service on Sunday, a historical 
pageant on Monday and Tuesday, and parades and amateur enter- 
tainers’ contests on the remaining days. 


The Borough of Topton, in Berks County, celebrated the 75th 
anniversary of its incorporation during the week of June 24. Among 
the features were a historical pageant depicting the settlement and 
growth of the community, on Tuesday evening; a Pennsylvania 
Dutch celebration on Thursday; and a community antique exhibit 
in the school house. 


Funds for the erection of a City of Bethlehem museum of antiques 
and historical objects particularly illustrating the history of Beth- 
lehem and the Lehigh Valley are provided in the will of the late 
Mrs. Annie Kemerer, according to a recent announcement. The 
will states that up to $150,000 be spent in building the museum, 
and if necessary in purchasing a site. A large collection of glass- 
ware and antiques was left to the museum. In a codicil, Mrs. 
Kemerer suggested that her executors enlist the aid of the City 
of Bethlehem or the Moravian Congregation of Bethlehem, or a 
non-profit corporation to be created by them. She gave as her 
reason for this action “an abiding interest in the way of life of 
our forefathers” and a “long felt desire to see established in the 
City of Bethlehem a museum building devoted to the housing and 
display of antiques and historical objects significant in and illustra- 
tive of the history of Bethlehem and its people.” 


The Reading Public Museum and Art Gallery presented an 
Audubon Centennial Exhibition from April 29 to June 10, display- 
ing numerous examples of his paintings and engravings, as well as 
other memorabilia of his life and work. Many private collectors, 
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museums, and societies lent materials for this exhibit. This is the 
centennial of the death of the great American artist and naturalist. 


The Buhl Foundation has given the University of Pittsburgh 
$80,000 for the publication of books on the history of western 
Pennsylvania, it was recently announced by Chancellor R. H. Fitz- 
gerald. Among the publications projected are The Ohio Company 
Papers, of which Volume I, the George Mercer Papers, is now 
being edited by Mrs. Lois Mulkearn, Librarian of the Darlington 
Memorial Library, and Volume II, on the legal cases of the land 
company, is being edited by Dr. Alfred P. James, Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Pittsburgh. Another scheduled publication 
is a biography of John McMillan, Presbyterian leader in western 
Pennsylvania. These are part of a three-year program of research 
and writing which is projected, and toward which the University 
itself will contribute $42,000. 


On June 23 Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, spoke in the 
Central Moravian Church of Bethlehem on the subject, “Religious 
Contributions of the Eighteenth Century Sects to the Pennsylvania 
of Today.” This was part of the exercises celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the dedication of the Old Moravian Chapel. A picnic 
supper was also held on the green in front of the Chapel. A book on 
the Church’s history, written by Margaret Schwarze and illustrated 
by Marion Jennings Rau, was issued as another phase of the com- 
memoration. The bicentennial committee was headed by Richmond 
E. Myers, and other members were Dr. Walser H. Allen, Robert 
Buchhaupt, Marion Jennings Rau, Margaret Schwarze, and Jean- 
nette Barres Zug. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture announces 
Grants-in-Aid to the following for the year 1951-52: Mr. Elisha P. 
Douglass, Elon College, North Carolina, for his study of democracy 
in the American Revolution ; Mrs. Suzanne K. Sherman, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, for her study of the theater in the colonial South; 
Mr. Malcolm Freiberg, Boston, Massachusetts, for his biography 
of Thomas Hutchinson. The Institute also announces the appoint- 
ment of Mr. C. Page Smith as Research Associate. Mr. Smith will 
join the staff during the summer. 
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Mrs. Autumn Leonard, Research Assistant of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, and co-editor of The Papers 
of Henry Bouquet, recently made a very successful trip to Clarion 
County to “scout” for historical source material. A number of 
account books and ledgers of early general stores, an old hotel 
ledger, an oil well log, part of an old lumberman’s diary, and a coal 
miner’s ledger, were among the results of her intensive search, 
which is an example of what can be accomplished by such detective 
work. While in Clarion, she also addressed a Sunday morning 
service of the First Baptist Church. 


Mahlon H. Hellerich of the Department of History, Elizabeth- 
town College, has been advanced from the rank of Assistant Profes- 


sor of History to that of Associate Professor of History and Polit- 
ical Science. 


The appointment of Henry J. Young as Assistant Archivist in 
the Division of Public Records was recently announced by the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Mr. Young was 
formerly Director of the Historical Society of York County, a 
position which he left to work on his doctorate. 


Dr. Lyle J. Holverstott, Chief of the Treasury Section, National 
Archives and Records Service, reports that the Philadelphia records 
used by James L. Whitehead in writing his articles on “The Mission 
of Franklin Peale to Europe, 1833 to 1835” (in the July, 1951 
issue of PENNSYLVANIA History), are now in the National 
Archives. Attention is called to this “in the thought that information 
on the location of those records and others of early date may prove 
a convenience to potential users of the documents, as well as to the 
Philadelphia Mint, by precluding inquiries that the Mint would 
have to refer to the National Archives or visits to the Mint for 
research purposes.” 

Doctor Holverstott continues, “Through the commendable co- 
operation of Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director of the Mint, and 
officials of the Philadelphia Mint, the older records of the Mint, 
that is, those produced before 1900, were transferred to the Na- 
tional Archives after the usual appraisal and were received in 
exceptionally good order. They are a welcome addition to records 
of the Bureau of the Mint that were accessioned by the Archivist 
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several years ago. The Philadelphia records include those relating 
to coinage and other operations of the Mint, to the Annual Assay 
Commissions, and to the executive direction of the Branch Mints 
and Assay Offices from 1835 to 1873, when the Bureau was estab- 
lished.” Eventually, a preliminary inventory of these records will 
be published. 


The fifth annual meeting of the National Council for Historic 
Sites and Buildings will be held in Philadelphia on October 29 and 
30, another event which will focus attention on the development of 
the Independence Hall area and on the numerous historic buildings 
of the Philadelphia region. Sessions will be held in the lecture room 
and Hall of the American Philosophical Society, in Old Congress 
Hall, and at the Warwick Hotel. An afternoon tour on October 29 
will cover the area of the Main Line, Audubon’s Home, Valley 
Forge Park, Old St. David’s Church, Waynesborough (Anthony 
Wayne’s home), and the historic area of Germantown; and a tour 
on the 30th will visit the historic area of Old Philadelphia. 


Through luck and through the interest of several historically- 
minded people, most of the papers of Alfred King, Mayor of Erie 
during the War of the Gauges almost a century ago, have been 
preserved from destruction and made available for microfilming 
by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Miss 
Miriam Kuhns, a vice-president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies; Mr. Robert Nick, a student at Gannon Col- 
lege, Erie; Mr. Glenn Cantrell, assistant manager of the Erie Book 
Store; and Miss Ruth Schabacker, a reference librarian at the 
Erie Public Library, all helped to save and preserve this valuable 
body of local source material from being lost, scattered or destroyed. 
Alfred King was a small business man and local politician, but his 
business interests ranged from Massachusetts to Iowa, and his early 
political career included both city and county offices. The business, 
private, and public correspondence and records of this not overly 
successful but none the less enterprising individual shed light on the 
social and economic life of the mid-nineteenth century. 


From August 11 to 18, the people of Erie celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the incorporation of Erie as a City and 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the creation of Erie 
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County. Features included a Centennial Fair, special programs and 
parades, and a historical pageant, “The Erie Centurama.” The Erie 
Public Museum and the Erie Public Library arranged special his- 
torical exhibits, and many stores featured historical displays in 
their windows. Millard Irwin was general chairman of the Erie 
Centennial Commission, and a number of Erie’s leading businesses, 
as well as the City and County, subscribed to and underwrote the 
celebration. 


Some fifteen volumes of notes and materials by the late Howard 
L. Leckey on the Ten Mile Country are being edited and prepared 
for publication by his daughter, Mrs. Ella Louise Leckey Walch. 
The Waynesburg Republican is publishing this work, first in its 
columns, and then—as enough material becomes available in type 
—in pamphlet form. The first pamphlet, “The Ten Mile Country 
and Its Pioneer Families: Genealogical History of the Upper 
Monongahela Valley,” was recently published. This work includes 
genealogies for the first three generations of the earliest families, 
and cannot fail to have considerable interest as this area was on 
the Boone route to Kentucky. The Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission has a complete file of the materials published. 


Another important source document recently made available for 
photocopying is the Journal of Halliday Jackson, 1799-1800, cov- 
ering his visit to Cornplanter and the Seneca Indians on the upper 
Allegheny at the time that Handsome Lake had his visions. The 
owner, Miss Bertha M. Forsythe, of West Chester, graciously 
gave permission to Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace both for the copying 
and publication of this important journal, and the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission has had it photostated. Both 
the style and the subject matter make it of exceptional interest, 
and it is hoped that this account of travels in the Pennsylvania 
wilderness and of the birth of a new religion may be published in 
a future issue of PENNSYLVANIA History. 


| | 
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EpIteD By J. CuTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


The Schuylkill. By J. Bennett Nolan. (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 310. $3.50.) 


During the three decades, which have elapsed since Johann Printz landed 
near the mouth of the Schuylkill, the “Hidden River” has been associated 
with many of the great chapters of the nation’s history. Along its course 
of one hundred and twenty-eight miles, from the Tuscarora Hills to the 
junction with the Delaware, it drew to its fertile banks an energetic agricul- 
tural population, provided in time an inviting geographic setting for a 
diversified catalogue of the nation’s industries, and, along its lower reaches, 
furnished the locus for a great metropolis, The agrarian, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and cultural forces of a creative age left scarcely a single mile 
untouched as the nation developed. 

Mr. Nolan’s interpretation of these forces results in a stimulating narrative. 
The contribution made by his forebears to the river’s lasting character— 
including the building of three enduring bridges—and his own intimate asso- 
ciation with the stream since birth give the book a unique mark of au- 
thority, reinforced by painstaking research. 

The author chose to tell much of his story by directing the reader along 
the river’s course, chapter by chapter, from its gathering waters in the 
anthracite belt of Schuylkill County to its entry into the Delaware beyond 
the wharves of Philadelphia. If this approach tends to do violence to the 
chronology of events, Mr. Nolan’s method, nevertheless, permits our view- 
ing the river as a “way of life.” The eighteenth-century impact of its valley 
upon the western frontier was especially evident in the upper reaches, whence 
Daniel Boone departed for the hinterland of Virginia and Kentucky and 
where was located the ancestral home of the Lincoln family, which later, 
out of the western frontier, gave the nation one of its great Presidents. On 
the other hand, along the lower Schuylkill, where life ultimately changed 
as nineteenth-century industrialism defiled both earth and air along its 
course, the spirit of adventure became subordinated from the beginning to 
the social and commercial preoccupations of a growing city. As if to pro- 
vide finally a broader perspective, the author shifts his narrative to four 
chapters on the fords and bridges, the eighteenth-century craft which plied 
the “river’s bosom,” and the Schuylkill Canal. 

The three centuries of the river’s history represent a cycle of beauty, 
pollution, and regeneration. In William Penn’s day the stream “seemed 
destined for nothing more than a placid bucolic course, flowing past orchards 
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and wheatfields and bearing upon its bosom crude shallops carrying up- 
country flour to the seaboard.” Later, the discovery of anthracite beneath 
the headwaters of the Schuylkill and its use as a source of power altered 
the river’s destiny. The ever blackening waters during subsequent decades, 
in sharp contrast to the unpolluted and fragrant stream of the early eighteenth 
century, came to symbolize the nation’s industrial progress. But the grime 
darkened the memories of earlier days. 

Against this setting Mr. Nolan, with obvious satisfaction, moves to his 
final chapter, “River Regeneration.” His delight is at once shared by the 
reader, now that the State of Pennsylvania has undertaken a far-reaching 
project for the cleansing of the Schuylkill watershed. Concluding the story 
is the assurance that “a cleansed and sparkling stream will again flow 
through rural reaches” and that “the river water will be potable and 
palatable, and the rhododendron and wild azalea will again sprout from the 
blackened banks which they deserted five decades ago.” 

Possibly some readers will regret that the author imposed upon himself 
rather strict geographic limits in defining the Schuylkill and its valley and 
that he did not apply his literary deftness to the wider area of hills and 
valleys extending beyond the banks of the river. Whatever higher criteria 
of his art he might thus have achieved, the story could hardly have been 
more interesting. 


The Schuylkill, clearly and simply written, includes a supplementary read- 
ing list, select rather than comprehensive. The book contains a good index, 
and its attractive format is a deserving mark for a distinctive river over 
which have flown the flags of four nations. 

Organization of American States Amos E. Taytor 
Washington, D.C. 


Philadelphia Quaker: The Letters of Hannah Whitall Smith. Edited by her 
son, Logan Pearsall Smith. (New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 
Inc. 1950. Pp. xxii, 234. $3.00.) 


The Quaker movement in seventeenth-century England represented an 
extreme break with the Catholic and Anglican faiths. While most of the 
reformers were convinced that certain of the ritualism and sacraments 
should be retained in the newly-founded churches, the Quakers abolished 
all of those outward forms. Not only did they break away from the sacra- 
mental forms which the older churches adhered to but they were different 
in other respects, as, for example, the wearing of plain garb, using the older 
forms of “thee” and “thou” in speaking and writing, absence of music in 
church service, silent waiting for the indwelling spirit to direct them in 
word and deed, and equality of women with men in being inspired by the 
inner light. They were spoken of as a peculiar people because of their 
differences. As a body they were not evangelical in the sense of seeking 
converts or saving souls but conducted meetings for encouraging a func- 
tional application of the teachings of the indwelling spirit. 
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Hannah Whitall Smith was the daughter of John M. Whitall, a wealthy 
Philadelphia Quaker glass manufacturer. She was a woman of considerable 
ability and of many concerns. Her letters reflect her early interest in be- 
coming a minister and having people respect her. She states that while 
sitting in silent meeting she built air castles of what she would like to be 
when she grew to womanhood. These flights of youthful imagination took 
on a form of reality in her later life. In 1851 she married Robert Pearsall 
Smith and by that marriage had three children who lived to adulthood; 
Alys married Bertrand Russell, Mary became the wife of Bernard Beren- 
son, and Robert remained a bachelor. Mrs. Berenson’s daughter married 
Oliver Strachey, brother of Lord Lytton Strachey. Hannah W. Smith was 
the aunt of Elizabeth Carey Thomas, who for many years was dean and 
later president of Bryn Mawr College. Her family was one of unusual 
talents, and she kept in close touch with them through frequent letters and 
visits. Her letters reflect her interest in education, travel, religion, busi- 
ness affairs and literature. She was best known for her ministerial work, 
which was recognized in England and on the continent. While preaching in 
England she came to know intimately such distinguished people as William 
E. Gladstone, John Bright, George Curzon, and Lady Henry Somerset. She 
seems to have made connections with distinguished families in this country 
also. For example, the Vanderbilts offered their empty house in New York 
City during the fall of 1891 to Hannah W. Smith and her English friend, 
Lady Henry Somerset. She learned to know Frances Willard well enough 
to win her respect and be accorded the honor of writing her biography. 
Hannah W. Smith also wrote a number of pamphlets on religious subjects, 
some of which had a very wide circulation in Western Europe and America. 

After an unfortunate accusation against her husband by an English 
spinster, she temporarily excluded herself from society. Her husband, who 
was also a minister, gave up his ministerial work. This withdrawal from 
public life was only temporary for Hannah W. Smith because she soon 
ventured again on her ministerial work. Her letters fail to mention her 
husband during the later years of his life. While they lived together, the 
understanding perhaps was not as compatible as it should have been. 

The letters are a reflection of the freedom of thought which was char- 
acteristic of the members of the Quaker faith. Hannah Smith was far from 
representing the ideas of pacifism which Friends have consistently espoused 
during their history. She urged armed action for the liberation of Greece 
and took the position that England should acquire the Soudan and that the 
United States should take possession of the Philippines. Her imperialistic 
view and the “white man’s burden” would hardly coincide with the views 
of the large body of Quakerism. 

The letters are well written and give many interesting sidelights of life 
in England and America during the period from 1830 to 1911. Hannah 
Whitall Smith’s letters are a reflection of the life and thought of the upper 
middle class in nineteenth-century America. 

Langhorne, Pa. Ouiver S. HECKMAN 
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The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume 2, January 1777 to June 1779. 
Volume 3, June 1779 to September 1780. Edited by Julian P. Boyd, 
Editor, Lyman H. Butterfield and Mina R. Bryan, Associate Editors. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, Vol. 2, 1950. Pp. xxiii, 664, 
illus. Vol. 3, 1951. Pp. xxxiii, 672, illus. Each $10.00.) 

The first volume of this, the principal work of American history now in 
progress, covered a period of sixteen years. It took Jefferson from his earliest 
known letter (“it would be to my Advantage to go to the College . . .”) 
down through Independence and the beginning of his reform of Virginia’s 
government. The second volume covers two and a half years; the third a 
year and three months. From the high days of Independence we descend 
into dark, tedious stretches of the war. And at once, this great series makes 
a major point. 

For we have remembered the peak moments in the lives of our revolu- 
tionary leaders, as if they leapt like mountain goats from Alp to Alp, from 
the Declaration in 1776 to the Constitution of 1878. But they themselves 
lived through a war, a war on their very doorsteps. War was their longest, 
headiest, tragic memory. In the midst of war, the real revolution was 
planned and accomplished. This was not independence, but reform, the mak- 
ing over of the shape of society. 

In the years of these volumes, Jefferson is legislator and governor. He 
develops his grand design of the Revisal of Laws in amazing detail, pre- 
paring no less than one hundred twenty-six bills in his new modelling of 
Virginia. A son is born, and dies; a daughter lives; a solar eclipse is ob- 
served, he is elected governor, and is plagued by shocks, confusions, and 
alarums. 

War was the background of the revolution, but Jefferson’s genius was 
a special kind, which never permitted war to become more than background 
in his thinking. War was neither the cause nor the consequence of the re- 
form he fostered. So patiently and fully have Mr. Boyd and his associates 
presented Jefferson’s varied, extensive achievements that they have added 
a new dimension to our understanding of the revolution itself. The apparatus 
of the work is, indeed, as important as the materials themselves—a remark 
which will seem extravagant to no one who studies the arrangements, the 
notes, and the editorial comments on the documents. 

The second half of volume II (pp. 305-665) is taken up with the Revisal 
of the Laws in Virginia, 1776-1786, a remarkable story here brought for 
the first time into a single, whole picture. These pages reveal the system 
by which, Jefferson hoped, “every fibre would be eradicated of antient or 
future aristocracy,” and a government truly free established. The edi- 
torial introduction to this section on the Revisal (pp. 305-324) is one of the 
most original and important statements on the history of the Revolution 
that has been made in our time. 

In volume III, Jefferson is civil governor of a state in arms. His papers 
are a kaleidoscope of all the manifold concerns of administration and the 
passions, strains, and pities of a war. Enlistments, appointments, inflation, 
victories and defeats, supply, clothing, medicines, money, money, money, and 
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a hunger after news distract the busy governor and all his correspondents. 
In this entire year, Jefferson has no time for thought, for fun or literary 
grace. He has time only for hope. Hope is strength, but “pickeroons” infest- 
ing the Chesapeake, expeditions to Detroit, posts on the Mississippi, militia 
in the home counties, a thousand details of fighting, and the job of eluding 
the enemy are what he writes of. Jefferson did not have his greatest moments 
as governor. But he was never unequal, never inadequate; he sustained 
himself, his office, and his cause. Finally he was ready to withdraw. “I wish 
a successor to be thought of,” he wrote Richard Henry Lee, “who to sound 
whiggism can join perseverance in business, and an extensive knowledge of 
the various subjects he must superintend. Such a one may keep us above 
water even in our present moneyless situation.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. Joun H. Power 


William Shippen, Jr., Pioneer in American Medical Education. By Betsy 
Copping Corner. (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1951. 
Pp. xiii, 161. $2.75.) 


The present book contains a biographical sketch of Shippen by Mrs. 
Corner, centered about his diary as a medical student in London in 1759- 
1760. The diary is here printed for the first time, from the manuscript. An 
appendix contains a translation by Dr. George W. Corner of Shippen’s 
doctoral thesis at Edinburgh, De Placentae cum utero nexu. As Mrs, Corner 
suggests, the thesis does not seem to have made any fresh contribution. 

Mrs. Corner’s work is an exercise in the delicate art of writing a book 
about a man of whom not enough is known to bear the author’s weight for 
very long. No blame attaches to Mrs. Corner for this, aside perhaps from 
her choice of a subject—and even that does not necessarily follow. Within 
the limits set by the poverty of her materials she is skillful, industrious, and 
honest. Above all, she never tries to force her evidence. Her great reliance 
is of course the London diary, which requires very minute annotation to 
make sense; and her notes are all that could be asked. Unfortunately, they 
are collected together at the end of the diary, instead of being at the bottom 
of the appropriate pages. Like most scholarly authors, Mrs. Corner was 
probably at the mercy of her publishers and printers in this matter; and 
to put the notes at the proper place would have presented rather serious. 
problems of make-up. But there is only one place for notes, and every 
publisher who puts them in the wrong place does a disservice not only to 
scholarship but to easy reading. The notes in the body of Mrs. Corner’s text 
are properly placed. 

What is the interest of the diary here edited and commented upon by 
Mrs. Corner and made the foundation of her book? The answer must be, 
practically none. A more arid collection of trivialities could hardly be 
imagined. Shippen studied and talked with the two Hunters—but tells 
us next to nothing about them. He went to see Garrick—and tells us almost 
nothing about it. He went to the Royal Society, he went to Court, he met 
Franklin and the proprietor of Pennsylvania—and made no entries of the 
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least interest. Mrs. Corner, who has the intelligence and vivacity in which 
Shippen seems to have been lacking as a diarist, does her best to cover over 
this embarrassing deficiency by embedding the crumbs of information in 
their context. Those accustomed to reading the lives of medieval queens or 
of Elizabethan poets will feel at home. For example, Mrs. Corner is con- 
strained by her materials to build a chapter on Shippen’s passing disparage- 
ment of the victory illuminations in London in 1759. Longer chapters, on 
“Anatomy with the Hunters” and “Garrick and Covent Garden,” keep up 
somewhat better the pretense of belonging to a biography of Shippen. 

Of one episode in Shippen’s life a good deal is known: the bitter disputes 
over his conduct as Director-General of the military hospitals during part 
of the Revolution. This episode Mrs. Corner has skimped, and patently so 
by comparison with the loving amplification of the earlier (and poorer) ma- 
terials. Now one can understand a preference for dwelling on fresh sources 
at the expense of familiar. But there is an obligation resting on the 
biographer of a secondary figure, to write a balanced book, because the 
market for books on such a man is spoilt by the first comer, and other 
scholars (who have an eye to their prospects of publication) will tend to 
avoid the subject thereafter. If, therefore, the first biography is in any way 
truncated or unbalanced, there may never be another to supplement it. 

Though Shippen can hardly be said to gain much in stature through Mrs. 
Corner’s biography, he retains his only real distinctions: of having been a 
pioneer in American anatomical and obstetrical teaching, and of having 
been just in advance of John Morgan in making concrete proposals for 
the first American medical school (later that of the University of Penn- 
sylvania). The most valuable part of the book, considered as a life of 
Shippen, is that which gives a somewhat sharper definition to these ac- 
complishments and supplies some little view of Shippen as a practicing 
obstetrician. From beginning to end Mrs. Corner’s book is very pleasant 
and entertaining nonetheless, and one could wish that she would now give 
us a full-scale panorama of medical education in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. A word ought to be said of the excellent format of this book, with its 
attractive plates. 


Brown University Dona_p FLEMING 


General Charles Lee, Traitor or Patriot? By John Richard Alden. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 369. $4.75.) 

Dr. Alden has given us another fine book in his biography of General 
Lee. His two previous works, John Stuart and the Southern Colonial Frontier, 
1754-1775 and General Gage in America have already won him a reputa- 
tion as a most able historian and biographer. His latest volume will surely 
add to his reputation; indeed, it is the reviewer’s impression that the 
biography of Charles Lee is better written than the excellent book on John 
Stuart which won the American Historical Association’s Beveridge Prize 
some years ago. 

Until the appearance of Dr. Alden’s latest book, the character, conduct, 
and motives of General Lee had been the subjects of considerable specula- 
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tion. Unfortunately, legends had been accepted as facts, and attacks upon 
Lee by his enemies had been accepted as sober estimates of his character. 
Dr. Alden is the first author to make a scholarly investigation of Lee’s 
career; he has given us a critical, yet sympathetic, account of the life of a 
man who was able and energetic, but too headstrong and outspoken to stay 
on good terms with many of the generals and officers whose good will and 
support he needed. 

Lee rendered important services in arousing the Americans to take a 
stand against Parliamentary measures which seemed intolerable to them; 
he helped to organize and train the newly-raised army; and he commanded 
the forces which successfully defended Charleston, South Carolina, from 
British attack in 1776. At Monmouth, New Jersey, in 1778, he extricated 
an outnumbered American force from a dangerous situation, but he re- 
ceived blame rather than credit for his retreat upon that occasion. Un- 
fortunately for himself, he had antagonized many of his brother officers 
and many members of Congress by his fits of temper and by his frequent 
use of sharp and sarcastic criticism. Moreover, he had fallen under suspicion 
because of his reluctance to accept as final the separation of America from 
Great Britain; indeed, he had gone out of his way, during a time when he 
was a prisoner of war, to try to bring about a reconciliation between the 
newly independent nation and its mother country. Suspicions that he was a 
traitor came to a head upon the battle field at Monmouth, when General 
George Washington and a number of his aides accused Lee of having re- 
treated without cause. Lee had a good case and could have explained his 
conduct satisfactorily, but he lost his temper and lashed back quite savagely 
at his accusers. His outburst of temper proved to be his undoing, and he was 
court-martialed and relieved of his command. 

The reviewer has only two suggestions which might in any way lead to 
improvement of this book. First, the account of the engagement at Mon- 
mouth reads like a game of military chess; something of the noise, fury, 
and confusion of battle has been lost in Dr. Alden’s account. Moreover, the 
statement of casualties suffered by each side should have been included in 
the narrative instead of being hidden in a footnote. These criticisms should 
not detract from the over-all impression that Dr. Alden has written an 
interesting and useful biography of an important leader in the American 
Revolution. 


Lehigh University Gerorce W. Kyte 


Albert Gallatin and the Oregon Problem. By Frederick Merk [Harvard His- 
torical Monograph, Number XXIII] (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 97. $2.50.) 


Professor Frederick Merk, in this compact, concisely-written, and 
scholarly monograph, portrays the rdle of Albert Gallatin in the Oregon 
problem between the United States and England. Though the account deals 
more specifically with Gallatin’s negotiations in the years 1826 and 1827, 
it also reveals his knowledge of the Oregon question gained from his previous 
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experience at the Court of St. James and suggests the extremely significant 
influence that Gallatin’s views had on the United States’ eventual policy on 
the Oregon question. 

The author indicates clearly that the diplomatic situation between the 
United States and England was exceedingly precarious at that time because 
of clashing personalities and potentially clashing national interests of an 
imperial and commercial nature. George Canning, British Prime Minister, 
is represented as an aggressive, intransigent imperialist and nationalist who 
was angered by the proclaiming of the Monroe Doctrine, which made the 
United States, rather than England, protector of the Latin American states 
and which appeared to announce a noncolonization policy. John Quincy 
Adams, President of the United States and former Secretary of State, is 
portrayed as an adamant nationalist whose sturdiness in maintaining the 
49th parallel as a dividing line for the disputed territory was supported by 
the members of the House of Representatives. Canning is revealed as antic- 
ipating that the increasing commerce of the United States, especially with 
the Orient, would create a clash between the two governments. Also, he 
professed to believe that the increasing merchant marine of the United 
States would eventually lead to an American navy that would rival that of 
England. 

Albert Gallatin was assigned the task of negotiating a settlement of the 
Oregon question in 1826, as the convention for joint occupancy approached 
its termination. A difficult diplomatic situation was made more difficult by 
Gallatin’s instructions not “to swerve an inch from the 49th parallel” as 
the boundary for the United States. Canning was apparently determined on 
the Columbia River as a boundary. Gallatin succeeded, in a series of con- 
ferences extending over a period of eighteen months, in resisting the British 
demands first, for the Columbia River as a boundary line and, second, for 
the inclusion of an interpretation in the previous agreement that would 
prevent the United States from military activity in the region. The author 
portrays Gallatin in his negotiations as an internationally-minded peace- 
maker, relying on logic and patience to prevent an open break. The com- 
promise, an extension of the existing convention, permitted peace and peaceful 
occupation of the Oregon Territory by Americans for the next fifteen years. 

The author has produced an excellent historical monograph (only a good 
map is missing). It is well written and adequately documented. That Gal- 
latin was the key figure may be challenged by some historians; that his 
contribution was significant will be denied by none. 


University of Pittsburgh RusseEtt J. FERGUSON 


Envoy to Caracas: The Story of John G. A. Williamson, Nineteenth-Century 
Diplomat. By Jane Lucas de Grummond. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1951. Pp. xx, 228. $3.75.) 


After serving for nine years as United States consul at La Guaira, 
Venezuela, John G. A. Williamson was elevated to chargé d'affaires at 
Caracas by the Jackson administration in 1835. He has the double distinc- 
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tion of being the first accredited diplomatic representative of this nation to 
Venezuela and of concluding our first treaty—a treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation—with that government in 1836. The diary of his 
diplomatic mission, discovered in 1942 by Mrs. de Grummond among some 
papers newly acquired by the Louisiana State University Department of 
Archives and now edited and abridged by her, rescues him from obscurity. 

Williamson received his appointment as chargé to Caracas after being 
defeated as a Jacksonian candidate for Congress in a North Carolina district. 
His ambition for the post had a threefold motivation: to lord over the 
British consul, Sir Ker Porter, whom he would now outrank; to negotiate 
a commercial treaty with the Venezuelan government; and to make money 
while political fortune favored him so that he could, as he wrote, “keep body 
and soul together for the rest of my life.” He did all three, but the money 
which he accumulated, partly in Venezuelan bonds—a highly questionable 
investment for a United States diplomatic representative—was of little avail 
to him, since he died at his post in 1840 at the early age of forty-seven. 

Such descriptions of Williamson’s few travels in Venezuela as are in- 
cluded in this diary show him to have been an observing and sensitive person 
as regards physical nature. But his comments on his associates in official 
and social circles in Caracas were misanthropic and acidulous with gossip. 
The only exception was his attitude toward General José Antonio Paez, 
whom he highly respected as a plain, simple man and a devoted public 
servant. He scorned and made no effort to understand the Venezuelan peo- 
ple. His comments on them were naive and completely lacking in that warm 
sympathy which distinguishes, for example, among modern works on 
Venezuela, the charming essays of Dorothy Kamen-Kaye (Caracas Everyday 
and Speaking of Venesuela). To Williamson, Caracas was provincial, 
enervating, meretricious, irreligious according to his Scotch-Presbyterian 
standards, and perennially dull. 

Though a native of North Carolina, Williamson had many commercial 
contacts with Pennsylvanians. His wife, Frances Bond Travis, whom he 
married in 1832, belonged to a moderately wealthy Philadelphia family. In 
Caracas he was outraged by the news of the attempt by William Lloyd 
Garrison, “aided by two or three men women,” to discuss the question of 
abolition in Philadelphia. If he had been there, he wrote, he “religiously 
would have united to have lynched Garrison, and expose his female quixotes 
in any decent manner.” These sentiments belied the sincerity of his exuberant 
Jacksonian egalitarianism. 

Mrs. de Grummond’s editing of Williamson’s diary shows the results of 
careful research not only in this country but also in Venezuela. Her pristine 
enthusiasm over the discovery of the diary and her admiration for its author’s 
“innate goodness” pervade the book and perhaps detract from its perspective. 
It still contains many trivialities. It is appropriately illustrated and contains 
an impeccable index. 


Department of State Donatp M. Dozer 
Washington, D. C. 
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Quakers in Science and Industry. By Arthur Raistrick. (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 361. $6.00.) 

Dr. Raistrick’s story of a persecuted sect that rose to profound importance 
in the intellectual and economic life of England is not a thrilling one, but it 
is in spite of many involvements sometimes fascinating. Occasionally readers 
less familiar than the author with the interrelation of families by marriage 
wil become wholly lost in the maze of relationships. They will, however, 
glimpse some of the hidden power of the Society of Friends. They will, in 
part at least, see how a small and despised group climbed patiently and 
often painfully to dominance in iron making, in trading and merchandising, 
in mining, in banking, in science, and in medicine and even to membership 
in the Royal Society. Binding themselves tightly together both by religion 
and by blood and drawing from one another all each had to offer, whether 
servant or master, the Friends survived and grew, though distraints and 
imprisonments were usual. Persecution of individuals was sometimes harrow- 
ing, but, since the power of the sect was the power of a unit and not merely 
of individuals, the wounds, borne by all, were soon healed. 

The author traces carefully and with complex detail the progress of humble 
economic beginnings to great industrial enterprises. Simple faith, unswerv- 
ing honesty, and unstinting labor—along with a willingness to make prosaic 
goods at small profit—built up an economic and financial structure that en- 
riched the Quakers and eventually split them in twain, sapping their unity 
and their strength. Dr. Raistrick seems to explain more thoroughly how they 
met the religious and political opposition of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries than he does their failure to stem the economic opposition of modern 
business. The biographical theme that runs through the volume adds to its 
interest, though not always contributing to a clear understanding as to how 
particular Quaker businesses rose to importance. 

Dr. Raistrick’s story is in setting almost exclusively English, yet, being 
about Quakers, it is of significant concern to Pennsylvanians. While less 
familiar with the American scene and with American publications than with 
the English, the author devotes considerable space to Friends in America 
and to American correspondents of British Quakers. Included are brief 
sketches of Mason and Dixon, the Bartrams, James Logan, George Dillwyn, 
and others; short descriptions of Quaker botanical gardens in England with 
their New World plants and trees; and quick pictures of Benjamin Franklin 
as an electrical experimenter befriended by Peter Collinson and as diplomat 
before the Revolution. The book is soundly and, sometimes of necessity, 
ploddingly done. Numerous charts help to clarify the complicated business 
and family connections, and abstracts and summaries of various economic 
records reveal the upward climb of the Quakers in their material activities. 


Temple University James A. BARNES 


The Burned-over District: The Social and Intellectual History of Enthusiastic 
Religion in Western New York, 1800-1850. By Whitney R. Cross. 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. xiii, 383. $5.00.) 


The title of this volume would lead the reader to believe that only a 
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microcosmic study of early nineteenth-century religion in upper New York 
had been covered. However, it soon becomes evident that the scope of the 
book is much wider. It is an intensive study of the social, cultural, economic, 
political, and ideological causations of the great religious upheavals of the 
time and their far reaching effects upon American culture. 

Religion in America, in the early 1800's, was a great driving force in the 
spread of culture to the West. With this expanding culture, new social con- 
cepts of moral conduct were formed, broken, remolded, and reformed again. 
The “Yankee” influence is well traced by Mr. Cross in his scholarly attempt 
to explain the groping of the people for the avenues of approach to morality 
and individualism. These highways of moral conduct were necessary to the 
successful fulfillment of the American concept of manifest destiny. 

Mr. Cross repeatedly points out that whereas the evolving religious emo- 
tionalism of the “Burned-over district” carried many along in its continuing 
stream it left behind many who could no longer adjust to new influences. In 
the changing society of the nineteenth century, spiritual fervor was being re- 
placed by materialistic fervor. Many of the new concepts of idealism developed 
in the early period of the religious revival were utilized in a practical manner. 
Nevertheless, the achievements of the later period fully compensated for the 
destruction made by the great fires of passion in the Burned-over district. 

The Burned-over District is a well-written volume. It can easily be seen 
that the author has spent a great deal of time in arranging and rearranging 
the voluminous amount of source material at his disposal to convey in better 
fashion the ideas of this interesting work. Likewise commendable is the 
author’s treatment of the many side issues of the times, an example of which 
is the short but penetrating study of phrenology and its contribution to the 
“science” of the 1840’s. Mr. Cross has well demonstrated the advantages of 
intensive study in fields of limited scope. Even though the volume is pro- 
fusely footnoted, it would have been well for it to have included an annotated 
bibliography. 

Old Economy LAWRENCE THURMAN 
Ambridge, Pa. 


Christian Dorflinger: A Miracle in Glass. By Frederick Dorflinger Suydam. 
(White Mills: Wayne County Historical Society, Pa., 1950. Pp. 43. 
$1.00.) 


Gradually the history of many important industries of Pennsylvania is 
being written, and the history of our commonwealth will be the richer 
because of these contributions. The little volume, Christian Dorflinger—A 
Miracle in Glass is one of the latest to be noted. Christian Dorflinger, born 
March 16, 1828, in a small village in Alsace, became an apprenticed glass 
maker at the age of ten, and at the age of eighteen accompanied his widowed 
mother, brother, and sister to America. He first found employment in a 
glass factory at Camden, New Jersey. His technical genius was soon demon- 
strated when he fashioned a special glass chimney to supply the great demand 
for kerosene oil burning lamps. In 1853, he moved to Brooklyn, and opened up 
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a five-pot factory of his own. His business thrived, and he soon expanded his 
activities to include cut glass, engraved and plain table ware. In 1862, at 
age twenty-five, he purchased a site in Wayne County, Pa. Here he planned 
a large glass factory, surrounded by rows of houses for his workmen. A 
large hotel, the “St. Charles,” built from native stone and elegantly furnished, 
became the center of the social life of the community. 

Mr. Dorflinger’s business grew, and by 1870 he was referred to as “the 
wealthiest glass manufacturer in the United States.” In the Philadelphia 
Centennial of 1876, the Dorflinger Centennial Set, “carried off the highest 
honors” and caused the Boston Journal of Commerce to commend it as “A 
commercial victory worth hundreds of thousands of dollars.” 


The set consisted of a large decanter, symbolic of the federal government, 
flanked by thirty-eight wine glasses, representing each of the thirty-eight 
states of the Union in 1876. The decanter comprised three panels, on one of 
which was engraved the Goddess of Liberty, on another the U. S. Coat of 
Arms, on the third, the crest of the City of Philadelphia, together with the 
name of its mayor. Each wine glass bore the coat of arms of an individual 
state and the name of its governor (1876). At the conclusion of the exposi- 
tion, the set was presented to the city of Philadelphia, where it now reposes 
in the Memorial Museum of Fairmont Park. 

The Dorflinger firm was commissioned to make table ware for eight presi- 
dents, from Lincoln to Wilson and sets for the Smithsonian Institution, the 
U. S. Navy, the Goulds, Vanderbilts, Henry Clay Pierce, the Prince of 
Wales, President Menocal of Cuba, and other world celebrities. 

Good management, skilled craftsmen, excellent business acumen, long 
hours of hard work, and superior technical knowledge, consisting of the 
use of “feeding up” machines, hard wood polishes, and special brushes for 
polishing glass, explain the enviable reputation attained by Dorflinger glass. 

As the result of Christian Dorflinger’s death in 1915, the inability to im- 
port potash from Germany after the outbreak of World War I, and the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, which cut down the demand for 
wine glasses and table ware, the firm’s business declined, and in 1921 it 
closed down. Many Dorflinger employees journeyed to Corning, New York, 
where today they still give of their talent in producing some of the finest 
glassware in the country. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun W. OLIvER 


Architecture of the Old Northwest Territory. By Rexford Newcomb. (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 176, Pl. 96. 
$20.00.) 


Few historians consider it expedient or convenient to travel over the 
ground where events about which they are writing took place. The architec- 
tural historian, on the other hand, is almost compelled to do this since 
buildings are his documents and his chief source of information. This ex- 
ploration of buildings on the spot with camera, measuring stick, and note- 
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book has been a lifetime activity of Rexford Newcomb. He fulfills the 
functions of historian-reporter who writes as a skilled eye-witness of Amer- 


‘ican architecture of the Old Northwest, more recently known as_ the 


Middle West. 


Professor Newcomb has written previously of Spanish colonial archi- 
tecture of the West Coast and of the Southwest. In this new work he writes 
in greater detail, and, we believe, with a more informed care, of that inland 
region where, the author tells us, his forebears settled and aided in the 
shaping of the “hinterland.” This volume, he says, is the result of some thirty 
years of observation and study of various aspects of architectural expression 
within the spacious confines of his family environment. 

The method pursued by the author is to set forth a connected account 
of “The career of architectural art in the Old Northwest from the earliest 
days down through that formative period which came to a close with the 
War between the States.” Log buildings as dwellings and school houses be- 
came the typical architecture of the expanding frontier. Shelters of logs, 
fashioned almost entirely with the aid of axe, adze and augur, without 
benefit of nails, were readily raised with materials of the forest, salvaged 
from the cleared land. In less than a generation a start was made in the 
replacement of the log cabin by more permanent habitations. The early 
establishment of the power-driven sawmill favored the processing of logs 
and the “dressing up” of houses. 

From the opening years of the nineteenth century, down to the Civil 
War, there was a continuous acceptance of classical culture in this region. 
Even before 1825 builders of the territory had already adopted the Greek 
temple as a source of design for houses and public buildings. Country villas 
and town houses appeared with temple-like fronts, their pediments supported 
by Doric and Ionic columns of wood. “To the Greeks and to them alone,” 
wrote Asher Benjamin in 1839, “let the student look for grandeur of com- 
position, and, indeed, for all the laws of architecture.” The same Benjamin 
who made this pronouncement and Minard Lafever were popular authors of 
handbooks for builders and were responsible for the design of many of the 
churches, schools, and dwellings, done in a manner that was suited to a 
wood construction, and in the classical mode. Most of the county court 
houses built before 1870 boasted a Greek-columned portico. Even after the 
Civil War the architecture of the region continued to reveal its direct 
descent from the Greek revival of the 1840’s and 1850’s, although modified 
from decade to decade as construction methods changed. 


Here and there buildings appeared that in time became recognized as 
distinguished specimens of American architecture. Professor Newcomb in- 
cludes several of these as illustrations. Among the finest is the State capitol 
building at Springfield, Illinois (1837), one of the first state buildings to 
make use of the high central dome, encircled by columns in imitation of the 
National Capitol Building in Washington, D. C. 


This same region of the Old Northwest became the place of first experi- 
mentation with the “balloon frame” construction of houses. Even more far- 
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reaching in its effects on American architecture was the first use (in Chicago 
in 1889) of steel and iron columns for framing multistory buildings. 

The value of the book to the student is greatly enhanced by its many well- 
selected illustrations. These occur as line drawings in the text and in a 
half-tone supplement of almost a hundred pages. It would probably have been 
of advantage to the reader had the author added more informative titles than 
the name of the building alone. For example, in glancing at a photograph 
one would have been interested to know that a fair percentage of the selected 
buildings are not originals but reproductions. Plate I, Old St. Clair County 
Courthouse, Cahokia, Illinois, is one of several restored buildings concerning 
which no mention is made in the caption of the fact that they are not 
wholly original. Elsewhere in the volume we learn that this building, built 
before 1800, was dismantled in 1904 and re-erected as an exhibit upon the 
grounds of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. It was later 
purchased privately, transported to Chicago, and rebuilt on an island in 
Jackson Park. There it remained until 1937 when the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Public Works authorized its return to its first site at Cahokia. It 
is needless to say that while the building as reconstructed may have re- 
captured something of its old-time appearance, it is no longer an authentic 
example of old architecture. 

This book does not attempt, however, to defend or to criticize the practice 
of restoration. Its chief function is to give an account of a notable regional 
architecture. No writer for a decade has produced so valuable a discussion 
of our early building history. 


College of William and Mary A. Lawrence Kocuer 


A Method of Prayer. By Johannes Kelpius. Edited with an Introduction by 
E. Gordon Alderfer. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. 127. 
$1.50.) 


The writings of Johannes Kelpius belong very definitely to the literary 
and religious history of early Pennsylvania. In the fourteen years during 
which this contemporary of William Penn established the Brotherhood on 
the Wissahickon known as “The Contented of the God-loving Soul,” he 
exercised an influence on individuals and on groups by his austere life and 
iaystical ideas, the importance of which has not received the recognition it 
deserves. 

It is more than a third of a century since Julius F. Sachse edited the 
Journal and some of the letters of this scholarly pious hermit, Magister 
Kelpius. We note with pleasure that another of the writings of this seven- 
teenth-century young pietist has been carefully edited and handsomely re- 
printed as one of the devotional classics issued by Harper Brothers under 
the title, “A Method of Prayer.” 

In the introduction to this book the editor, E. Gordon Alderfer, traces 
with clarity and skill the development of Christian Mysticism from the 
days of the monastic system of the Middle Ages, through the Anabaptist 
movement of the Reformation Period to the German Pietists in early Penn- 
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sylvania. His interpretation of the significance of Mysticism in religion and 
of the influence of the Kelpius’ group on other somewhat similar religious 
communities that followed the tradition of the Mystical Way shows a broad 
and masterly grasp of his subject. He really prepares the reader for an 
understanding and appreciation of Kelpius’ ideas of religion. 

The Method of Prayer occupies a fitting place among Christian devotional 
classics. Though shorter than the writings of Augustine, A Kempis, or 
Brother Lawrence, it creates the same spirit of man’s search for inner peace. 

The never ceasing consciousness of the presence of God, the inward 
Prayer of Silence, says Kelpius, “is the same as with a person living in the 
Air, and drawing it in with his Breath without thinking that by it he lives 
and breathes ; because he does not reflect upon it.” 

In the conflicts of late seventeenth-century Europe and the hardships of 
the American wilderness of the early eighteenth century, young Kelpius felt 
that the prime need of his age was prayer. Therefore he wrote this little 
spiritual classic, which was later printed by Henry Miller, Christopher 
Souer, and Benjamin Franklin. It is both timely and fortunate that this 
book is again brought to light in a scholarly and beautifully printed edition. 
It will prove of real interest and value not only to antiquarians but to all 
seekers after inward peace of mind everywhere. 


Lancaster, Pa. H. M. J. Kien 


A History of Sterling, Wayne County, Pennsylvania, Its Churches, Its 
Community, Its People. By the Rev. Garford F. Williams. (Nicholson, 
Pennsylvania: The Nicholson Examiner. Pp. 98. $1.50.) 


This account of “the churches, the community and the people” of a rural 
township is an example of what interest and diligent research can discover 
for the student of local history or of local genealogy. 

The first part of the book gives “the history of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Sterling and its Centennial Celebration from its genesis to 1948.” 
It traces its development from the early visit of Bishop Francis Asbury, 
July 8, 1793, in the section later to be known as Wayne County. This was 
the first time any Methodist preacher traversed that part of the country, 
and the visit resulted in the appointment, in November at the Baltimore 
Conference, of a presiding elder to the Wyoming territory. The growth of 
the church through the work of Circuit Preachers and Class Leaders to the 
establishment of the church in its own building, is full of human interest and 
incident, typical of all our early churches. 

The preparation of this account of the church’s history aroused the author’s 
interest in the stories of the people and the community not included in the 
record. Sixteen months spent in collecting material, doing research, and talk- 
ing to people resulted in the second section. Here is the history of the early 
settlers, the schools in the present township, the cemeteries in old Sterling 
Township, the farms, buildings, business interests, and other churches. 

The author wanted genealogies to accompany this history, “because they 
make the work more valuable to posterity,” especially to the searcher for 
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family history. Therefore this third section is made up of the genealogies “of 
the ‘first families,’ those that were a part of Sterling before 1850 and have 
descendants to perpetuate the name.” 

The book as a whole is based on research in local histories of the north- 
eastern section of Pennsylvania, as well as newspapers, diaries, letters, family 
and church records, cemeteries, and especially the knowledge and recollections 
of the people of Sterling. The aim “perfect and complete data rather than a 
sketchy and vague work,” while perhaps not wholly attained, has brought 
together many interesting incidents and facts. The record is limited in 
territory and the narrative simple and informal, yet it is a contribution that 
students of local history would do well to emulate in their own communities. 
The Hoyt Library Frances DorRANCE 
Kingston, Pa. 


College Life in the Old South. By E. Merton Coulter. (Athens, Ga.: The 
University of Georgia Press, 1951. Second edition, revised. Pp. xiii, 320. 
$4.50.) 


The Sesquicentennial Celebration of the University of Georgia is the 
occasion which has evoked the publication of a new edition of E. Merton 
Coulter’s College Life in the Old South. The first edition, now out of print, 
was published in 1928. It is regrettable that a new title was not chosen 
when the second edition was printed, even though no re-writing of content 
was involved. The present title is misleading, for the book focalizes almost 
exclusively on the University of Georgia and is essentially a history of that 
institution. 

The new edition of Professor Coulter’s book at this time reflects the 
growing interest in the history of our institutions of higher learning. The 
development of the University of Georgia from charter date of 1785 through 
the 1870’s is traced with what is frequently captivating detail and keen in- 
sight, despite the author’s occasional tendency to resort to obvious and 
moralistic comments (e.g., first sentence, p. 33). Contention forms a central 
theme of the book; i.e., contention between university officials and an in- 
different and often hostile legislature, between faculty and students, between 
the Southern and Northern ways of life. Contention highlights even the his- 
tory of oratorical societies on the campus. Although the emphasis is on the 
University of Georgia and its student life, the book, nevertheless, implicitly 
conveys to the reader a sense of the broad cultural changes in the South in 
particular and in the United States in general during the period covered. 
Early dependence upon Northern educators and ideas, particularly those 
of Yale background, is seen giving way to a more indigenous leadership and 
ideology. The Westward Movement and the stirrings of industrialism are 
portrayed in their effects upon the University. The extension of slavery, 
culminating in the call to arms, is depicted as a blighting force upon the 
beginnings of hopeful cultural development in the South. 

The author has succeeded in presenting a narrative lightened in places 
with a lively sense of humor. His descriptions of such educational stalwarts 
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as Presidents Josiah Meigs and Robert Finley are noteworthy. In his re- 
counting of collegiate escapades, Professor Coulter penetrates to the core 
of student attitudes and activities. The chapter devoted to Athens, the 
college town, with its cultivated families, its charming architecture, and its 
recreational possibilities, is an example of good historical writing. It is dis- 
appointing that the work, which has more virtues than defects, does not go 
beyond the 1870's. It is to be hoped that Professor Coulter will add a second 


volume to the one under review and in the process bring the subject up to date. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Norman H. Dawes 


This Is Detroit, Two Hundred and Fifty Years in Pictures. By Milo M. 
Quaife, and edited by William White. (Detroit: Wayne University 
Press, 1951. Pp. x, 198. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.50. 


Picture history, at least as a modern art, is in its infancy; but this latest 
example, published in commemoration of Detroit’s two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary, provides in many respects a model for a kind of historical 
exposition especially applicable to the field of local history. Four hundred 
pictures, with appropriate description and integrating narrative, delineate 
the growth of Detroit from a wilderness fort to a teeming industrial 
metropolis. 

Special criteria of criticism prevail in assessing a pictorial history, and 
on most counts this work deserves a high score. Contemporary pictorial 
magazines have set exacting standards for layout and page design, and in 
this regard the Detroit work is superb. Dr. Quaife credits Professor G. 
Alden Smith of the Wayne University Art Department with this accomplish- 
ment ; however, a real contribution has also been made by the R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons press, for, from cover to cover, this is a gem of book making. 

With respect to picture interest and the balance between text and pictures, 
this work is likewise highly gratifying. Virtually every side of the developing 
urban community is represented—in maps, engravings, portraits, facsimiles, 
and photographs which, except for many static views of churches and 
schools, are full of action and interest. The clear and pertinent text never 
dominates the page, yet is effective in identifying the pictures and at the 
same time carrying the story forward. Dr. Quaife’s scholarly authority is 
especially apparent in the treatment of the early period, despite someone’s 
slip of mathematics with respect to the date of the founding of Fort 
Lernoult (p. 12). 

The only major shortcoming of the volume springs from the decision to 
treat much of the material for the period following 1865 in topical rather 
than chronological fashion. The result is a less integrated picture of the 
evolving industrial community than in the case of the earlier period, which 
is developed to a greater extent along chronological lines. For example, the 
topical treatment of transportation divorces the pictures of rail and river 
traffic from sections where they would more effectively reveal the con- 
tribution of commerce to the city’s economic base. Likewise the isolated 
treatment of the automobile prevents its identification with the industrial 
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foundations of the emerging metropolis. To be sure, the complexity of the 
modern period presents difficulties of organization, and the desired integra- 
tion is less easily achieved in pictures than in words. The lack of it 1s a 
small fault in view of the many merits of a volume which should be com- 
mended for both format and content and which should have a wide appeal, 
not only to Detroiters but to students of the American city in general. 
New York University . Bayrp STILL 


Susquehanna University Studies. Vol. IV, No. 3. Edited by Arthur Herman 
Wilson et al. (Selinsgrove, Pa.: Susquehanna University Press, May, 
1951. 25 cents.) 


“The Oratory of the Pennsylvania Germans at the Versammlinge,” by 
Russell Wieder Gilbert, is the leading article in the largest number of the 
Susquehanna University Studies. The two other articles in this number are 
“Browning’s Theory of the Purpose of Art,” by Robert Tunis Howling, 
and “The Complete Narrative of Joseph Conrad,” by Arthur Herman Wilson. 


List of Documents Relating to Special Agents of the Department of State, 
1789-1906. Compiled by Natalia Summers. [Special List No. 7, Publica- 
tion No. 51-17.) (Washington: The National Archives, 1951. Pp. xi, 
229.) 


Here is a comprehensive guide to a large body of correspondence relating 
to an important aspect of the foreign relations of the United States. The 
subject dealt with is that of missions of special agents of the Department 
of State. “The name, the year of appointment, a brief statement of the 
mission, and a list of the correspondence to, from, and about each agent 
are given. No attempt has been made to list all correspondence on a given 
subject but only that which relates to the particular agent and to his mission” 
(pp. vii-viii). The compiler calls attention to the fact that additional corre- 
spondence relating to the missions of special agents may be found in the 
manuscript division of the Library of Congress and in other collections of 
manuscripts, and she lists works in which many of the documents she cites 
are printed. 


Records of the Selective Service System, 1940-47. Compiled by Richard G. 
Wood. [Preliminary Inventory No. 27, Publication No. 51-14.] (Wash- 
ington: The National Archives, 951. Pp. v, 53.) 


Records of the Retraining and Reemployment Administration. Compiled by 
Thayer M. Boardman. [Preliminary Inventory No. 28, Publication No. 
5I-19.| (Washington: The National Archives, 1951. Pp. v, 17.) 


Annual Report on the National Archives and Records Service [Annual Re- 
port of the Administrator of General Services for the Year Ending 


June 30, 1950, pp. 51-74.] (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1951.) 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Rose M. Davis is Associate Professor of English at the University 
of Bridgeport, in Connecticut. She was formerly head of the Eng- 
lish Department at the Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem. 


Husertis M. Cummrincs, Professor Emeritus, the University of 
Cincinnati, is doing research on Pennsylvania transportation his- 
tory for the Historical and Museum Commission. 


Guy A. CarpweLt, Chairman of the Department of English of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, is a Visiting Ful- 
bright Lecturer at the University of Vienna this year. 


Norman B. Wikrnson is Assistant State Historian in the His- 
torical Division of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission. 


The cover illustration, a pen-and-ink sketch of Thaddeus Stevens 
by Guy Colt, is from a leaflet which is to be published by the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


Good reading about your own state 


—from your own Press 


The Muhlenbergs of Pennsylvania 


By PAUL A. W. WALLACE 

“This scholarly, discerning, and richly satisfying family 
biography restores to proper focus one of those excep- 
tional American families which . . . exerted a profound 
influence on American history.”—Philip S. Klein, The 
Saturday Review. Illustrated, $4.50 


Bring Out Your Dead 


THE Story OF THE YELLOW FEveR EPIDEMIC IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA IN 1793 

By J. H. POWELL 

“A brilliant and model treatment of one of the most 

macabre incidents in American history.’.—N. Y. Herald 

Tribune Book Review. Illustrated, $4.25 


Pennsylvania Songs and Legends 


Edited by GEORGE KORSON 

“An absorbing collection . . . over a hundred folk songs 

. .. hundreds of fascinating anecdotes which spring from 

history and legend, and the varied sects which are a part 

of Pennsylvania Dutch country’—Boston Herald. 
Illustrated, $5.00 


Pennsylvania Dutch Stuff 


A Guwe To Country ANTIQUES 

By EARL F. ROBACKER 

For the novice and experienced decorator alike—minute 
descriptions of furnishings, china, toys, etc., and of 
“Dutch” art forms, museum collections, and modern re- 
productions. Illustrated, $4.00 


Minstrels of the Mine Patch 


SonGs AND STORIES OF THE ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY 

By GEORGE KORSON 

Miners’ ballads and legends, woven into an account 
of Pennsylvania mining life during the last half = 


Coal Dust on the Fiddle 


Companion volume to Minstrels of the Mine Patch. 
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The Letters of 
Benjamin Rush 


Edited by L. H. BUTTERFIELD. Full of flavor and 
zest, this collection of more than 650 letters traces 
Benjamin Rush’s career from student days to his fame 
as Philadelphia’s leading physician and signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. “A magnificent collection 
of letters, handsomely and definitively published.”— 
N. Y. Times. 2 vols., 1,300 pages, $15.00 


The Autobiography 
of Benjamin Rush 


Edited by GEORGE W. CORNER. The first complete 
edition of the autobiography, including also the “Com- 
monplace Books” for the last quarter-century of Rush’s 
life. “A major contribution to the materials of Revolu- 
tionary history."—London Times. “The first really 
satisfactory edition ever published.”—Allan Nevins. 
“Likely to speak to us and our children with the intimacy 
that Franklin’s autobiography spoke with to an earlier 
generation of Americans.” —The Nation. $6.00 
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gt HE Pennsylvania Historical Association is designed to serve 
as a co-ordinating body to aid, supplement, and make more 
effective the efforts of the local historical societies and their feder- 
ation and to stimulate the interest of teachers and other individuals 
who are concerned with the history of the Commonwealth. Its gen- 
eral aims are to promote scholarly activity in the history of Penn- 
sylvania and the teaching of state history in the schools and col- 
leges of the state. It is planned to acconplish these objectives 
through annual meetings held successively in different parts of the 
state and through the publication of articles, books, and source 
material pertaining to Pennsylvania history. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all to join this organization. 
Application for membership may be made to Dr. Philip S. Klein, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Membership dues 
are as follows: active (annual), $4.00; institutional (annual), 
$4.50; sustaining (annual), $10.00; life, $50.00; patron, $1,000.00. 
All members receive the magazine free. 
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